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CHAPTEE I. 

*' A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles." 

.Wordsworth. 

A MONG the inhabitants a tradition ex- 
isted that when the great naval port 
of Dockmouth was a fishing village, Mallett 
was a thriving town, and sent two members 
to Parliament. It needed a considerable 
amount of faith to credit this assertion, and 
of imagination to picture the quiet, old- 
fashioned place as other than it now stood — 
a quaint, ill-built cluster of houses stretching 
from the water's edge by a steep street to 
the high road above, and ending in a 
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straggling colony of pretty cottages, villas, 
and pleasant detached houses. These last 
were the residences of military and naval 
men, with large families and smaU means, 
retired officers, maiden ladies and widows, 
who formed the principal gentry of Mallett. 
The noses of the Mallett folk were not at 
all offended by the odour of fish, sea- 
weed, and old rope, which pervaded every 
nook and comer of their primitive village. 
When strangers, pointing to the refuse heaps 
rotting here and there, declared that even 
the delicious breezes from the adjacent com- 
mons could not counteract such baneful 
poison as this, the Mallett folk only smiled. 
They treated as new-fangled notions the talk 
of the Docjanouth people about the drainage 
being so bad that visitors could not stand 
it, until a suspicion dawned upon their 
untutored minds that some slur was thus 
intended to be cast upon their beloved home, 
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when they would turn suddenly, as was their 
wont, quick and fierce, and ask, "Who wanted 
strangers? Not they. Folks as couldn't abide 
a good wholesome stink 0' fish had best stay 
away. Who was they, they wondered, for 
whom Mallett must be altered ? 'Twas good 
enough for the Cap'en and Miss Hero ; and 
if any man or woman at Dockmouth, or at 
any other port, would say that they x)Ould lay 
finger on their betters, why p'raps they'd 
stand out and say it." And this challenge 
being given by men who, noted as wrestlers, 
are strong and sturdy of limb, it was rarely 
taken up, and a surly silence, an unintelli- 
gible growl, was accepted by the Mallett 
champions as an acknowledgment that the 
Cap'en, the King 0' Mallett, as many fondly 
called him, ranked second to none. 

The Captain would most assuredly have 
sided with his friends. It was his boast 
that no one could tell the time when there 
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hadn't been Carthews in Mallett. From his 
father he inherited Shaxrows, an unpre- 
tentious, rambling sort of residence, visible 
from the high road, while the grounds — ^if 
such the tangle of flowers and shrubs could 
be called — ran down to the sandy beach 
below. Captain Carthew had married some- 
what late in life, on account — so he said — of 
his having been Uttle on shore, and not having 
been a good hand at keeping up a running 
fire in the shape of epistolary wooing. When 
at length he had made his opportunity, he 
did not long enjoy domestic felicity. His 
wife died soon after the birth of their first 
child, named Hero, in honour of the dashing 
frigate which the Captain then commanded. 
Since that time, by his ardent admiration of 
the fair sex, and his devoted attentions. 
Captain Carthew had raised many a flutter- 
ing hope among the spinster portion of 
Mallett society ; but one by one these illu- 
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sions fell to the ground. It gradually came 
to be understood that such flattering gal- 
lantries were only part of the Captain's 
chivalrous manners, that they meant nothing 
in particular to anybody, and that it was 
more than improbable that the dead mistress 
of Sharrows would ever have a successor. 

Twenty years had passed since Mrs. 
Carthew's death, during which time the 
Captain had been placed upon the retired 
list, the navy had gone to the dogs, and his 
daughter had grown — from the "Cap'en's 
little maid," who shouted with delight as 
her rough devotees swung her in their 
brawny arms across the line, or tossed her 
up to see the poles — into a bright fearless 
girl, whose presence was greeted with de- 
light by every inhabitant of Mallett. It 
took outsiders some time to comprehend, or 
in the least degree to understand, the bond 
of faith and trust which existed between 
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the owners of Sharrows and their humble 
friends. It was clear to all that a man 
with nothing beyond his pay and good- 
service pension could not win popularity by 
gifts or money. Yet not a joy or sorrow 
entered one of the village homes without 
sympathy and help, to the best jof their 
means, coming from Sharrows; and there 
was not a man or woman in all Mallett but 
felt securely confident that, no matter what 
happened, the doors of Sharrows would never 
be closed against them ; that if the Cap'en 
had but one loaf of bread he would share it 
with them, and that if he had a fortune left 
him they would be all gainers. 

This trust formed the basis of their loyalty, 
and was a good reason why the inhabitants, 
while they freely tendered their respects to 
the rector, the doctor, and the whole of the 
Mallett gentry (with most of whom either 
they or their children had served or were 
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serving the Queen), looked to Captain Car- 
thew, " the Cap'en/* as their counsellor in dif- 
ficulties, and their sheet-anchor in trouble or 
sorrow. When complimented on his popu- 
larity, the Captain would shake his head, 
saying, " But you know it ought not to be 
so ; the master of Combe should be port-admi- 
ral at Mallett. Why, do you think I'm blind, 
because I won't see the things which people, 
who turn up their noses at us, are pointing 
out ? But there's no getting Sir Stephen 
down here, and until he knows us, he'll never 
care about us. Ah ! it's a thousand pities 
to see the old place going to rack and ruin." 
The place referred to was Combe-Mallett 
— an estate which would have found little 
favour in the eyes of most landowners. The 
house was moderately large, and old-fashioned 
enough to look picturesque; but the land 
attached to it had, from neglect, become all 
but useless ; the park, by which it was 
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surrounded, looked a wilderness of stunted 
trees and brushwood, forming excellent 
cover for the game, which, on account of 
Sir Stephen's desire to let Combe, as it 
was usually called, Mr. Truscott, the agent, 
kept strictly preserved. 

Sir. Stephen inherited Combe through his 
grandmother having brought it as her wed- 
ding portion to his grandfather. Sir John 
Prescott. Sir John had left two sons. In 
the elder (who succeeded him) he had little 
pride, dimply because he was his heir, and a 
peculiarly eccentric ypung man, who pre- 
ferred his hobbies, and the two or three 
friends who could share in them, to the 
• county society or his own family. Such 

V 

things were, of course, looked on by them 
as unworthy of a man bom to be master 
of the Pamphillon estates, and, as such, a 
leader among Grasshire magnates. 

The tongues of rich and poor, for miles 
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round, echoed the feelings which rankled in 
old Sir John's breast; loudly declaring it 
too bad, that while a churlish bookworm had 
honours thrust upon him, which he neither 
valued nor graced, the only prospect for 
Stephen (the second son), who was jovial and 
free-handed enough to be a duke, was to 
wait to step into the shoes which his elder 
brother, in spite of his laatem jaws, might 
fill for many a long year. That sooner or 
later Mr. Stephen Prescott would succeed, 
no one doubted. Sir Bernard, it was felt, 
would never marry, on account of the only 
woman he had ever been seen to look at, or 
speak to willingly, having preferred his 
brother. People who, if they did not know 
the rights of it, nobody could tell them, had 
said that it was on account of Mrs. Stephen 
Prescott that Mr. Bernard kept away — living 
nobody knew how or where, and was a greater 
stranger to his family thaa they liked their 
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neighbours to know of. Certain it was, that 
from the time of his brother's marriage until 
some twelve months after his father's death 
(when he had become master of Pamphillon), 
he had never set foot in his native place; 
and then he only returned because the 
brother, who had been his rival in all he 
set store by, lay in the family vault, with 
a newly-cut inscription on the church wall, 
telling how he had met his death by an un- 
timely fall from his horse, leaving a widow 
and only son to deplore their loss. 

When Mrs. Prescott spoke of retiring with 
her boy to Combe, which had been left to 
her husband by Sir John, Sir Bernard begged 
her to remain near him, as he should need 
her assistance and help, if he lived at Pam- 
phillon among his tenants, as she said it was 
his duty to do. At first the widow hesitated 
— recollections made her irresolute, and she 
would only tonsent to defer her decision for 
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a time ; but she quickly found she had no 
hidden motive to dread in accepting Sir 
Bemard^s invitation. The oflPers he had 
made at their first meeting, to be a father 
to her child and a brother to herself, he ful- 
filled to the letter; but nothing more. Never 
did he allude to any warmer feeling ever 
having existed between them. Mrs. Prescott 
smiled a little sarcastically when she thought 
how much unnecessary pity she had wasted 
upon a man who could so readily forget a 
disappointment, which he had told her he 
should carry to his grave. Yet she felt it 
was far better as it was. No brother could be 
more thoughtful, nor father more indulgent. 
He took as much pride in little Stephen as 
if he had been his own son. All reserve 
on her part was at last thrown aside, and 
she, as well as every one who knew them, 
uncontradictedly spoke to Sir Bernard of his 
nephew as his heir. 
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The boy was scarcely ten when he and his 
mother were recalled to Sir Bernard's bed- 
side from a visit they were making in Wales. 
They hurried back with all speed, to find 
him already dead, and Stephen his successor 
— ^but successor to what ? To a name, and 
nothing more. The estate was mortgaged, 
tied up, ruined, by the speculations of a 
man, who had been one of the most splendid 
tools a set of sharpers ever lighted upon. It 
seemed as if people would never tire of ask- 
ing each other what possible motive could 
have induced this man (whom all his neigh- 
bours had regarded as a bookworm and a 
miser) to enter into speculations and schemes 
which would have staggered the most des- 
perate gambler. No one being able to solve 
the enigma, they settled the matter by 
agreeing that he was mad, that he always 
hdd been mad, and ought never to have been 
allowed the handling of a fine property. 
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which had been in the family for generations. 
Poor Mrs. Prescott, bent on living on bread 
and water to try and keep it for her son, 
lived in terror that she would not be able to 
hold out till Sir Stephen was of age; but 
would have to take the lawyer's advice and 
sell it. But, impossible as it had seemed, 
hold out she did ; and at twenty-one Sir 
Stephen Prescott found himself called upon 
to manage a large estate, which was ham- 
pered by liabilities of every description, 
and which kept him in a continual strait 
by forcing him to contract new loans to pay 
off old scores. 

Thus it was, that while the simple Mallett 
folk regarded him as a Crcesus, who lived a 
life of thoughtless pleasure, and could turn 
their poor village into an earthly paradise, 
without being obliged to deny himself a 
smgle luxury ; he refrained from asking his 
agent one word about them, dreading to hear 
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of distresses which he could not remedy, or 
suggested improyements which he had not 
the money to carry out. 

The agent, Mr. Truscott, lived at Dock- 
mouth, and for the last five or six years, on 
account of Sir Stephen having been abroad, 
had reigned supreme over Mallett, ruling 
with so strict a hand that people rather let 
things go on, however bad they might be, 
" than knuckle down "to that Truscott, who 
had swept out Glynn's offices, for all he rode 
on horseback, switching his whip as flou- 
rishin' as if he was his master." During the 
past year, however, hope had greatly revived. 
Sir Stephen had not only returned to Eng- 
land, but had announced that he should most 
probably pay MaUett a visit — ^an announce- 
ment which, a few weeks before, had been 
confirmed by Mrs. Tucker, the housekeeper 
at Combe, receiving a letter from Sir Stephen 
himself, saying that she was to get a couple 
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of rooms in order, as, in the course of a week 
or so he, would be at no great distance, and 
would probably run down to Mallett for a 
few days. 

What was to be done ? How was he to 
be received ? When would he come ? These, 
and a dozen other questions were speculated 
upon, without any conclusion being arrived 
at, except that something must be done; 
but it was agreed that what this something 
ought to be need not be decided upon 
until Sir Stephen wrote again, which most 
assuredly he would do before he came. 

" One thing I am glad of," said Hero 
Carthew, who was seeing her father as far 
as Ferry Bridge, on his road to Dockmouth ; 
"I am glad Sir Stephen has chosen this 
season to pay his visit to Combe. It never 
looks so lovely as in the spring." 

"I wonder when the fellow means to 
make his appearance ? " said the Captain. 
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^^ These youngsters want such a sight of 
backing and filling. Why, in my day '' 

"Now, you dear old thing, it's your day 
now," interrupted Hero ; " and Sir Stephen 
never positively said how soon he intended 
coming." 

" Oh ! of course, you'll take his part," 
replied the Captain. " You women are all 
alike, ready to wager any mortal thing 
against the likelihood of a full-blown baronet 
doing wrong." 

Hero laughed. 

" I hope he will turn out to be as nice as 
we want him to be," she said. " It would 
be a little trial to give up ^oing in and out 
of Combe, as I suppose we should have to 
do, if Sir Stephen came to live there. Ftud 
out if you can, papa, whether Mr. Truscott 
knows when he is coming, and how long he 
intends to stay." 

" And what do you mean to do with 
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yourself while I am gone?" asked her 
father. 

" I ! Oh, I shall go to the Joslyns, and see 
Alice, You are certain not to be back until 
five or six o'clock. Be sure and bring me 
the parcel from Home's, and the wool from 
Miss Gregory's, and don't forget my brooch 
and Betsy's orders, whatever you do." 

" All right," said the old gentleman, bid- 
ding his daughter good-bye. 

" Take care of yourself, and don't get 
into mischief," she called after him; and 
then, with sundry nods, lookings-back, and 
shouted messages, the two parted. Captain 
Carthew to take his place in Ned Wallis's 
boat for Dockmouth, and Hero to strike 
across Passmore Fields, which would bring 
her, by a short cut of five miles, close to the 
coast-guard station of which Mr. Joslyn held 
command. 

Hero Carthew fell very far short of a 

VOL. I. 
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beauty, and yet she generally contrived to 
carry off the lion's share of admiration and 
attraction. There was an unstudied grace 
about her figure, an elastic freedom in her 
movements, which attracted notice before 
perhaps you had even caught sight of her 
face, which was, like her nature, sunny and 
lovable, yet with plenty of character, and 
showing very openly its likes and dislikes, 
its pleasure and its pain. It would have 
thoroughly unhinged the nerves of many a 
town-bred belle or beau to have followed 
Hero's track to Winkle station. She walked 
and ran, climbed hills, jumped gates ; sing- 
ing merrily, and whistling familiarly to all 
the animals who chanced to lie in her road. 
Perfect health, temper, and spirits, what 
more was wanted to make her, what she 
declared herself to be, as happy as the days 
were long. 

It always gave her additional pleasure to 
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spend a day with the Joslyns. Alice was 
her greatest friend, the three boys were all 
in love with her, and Mr. Joslyn was her 
father's oldest shipmate. However long she 
had to stay at Winkle, the hour for return 
came all too soon ; so that in this case none 
of them would credit Mr. Joslyn's assertion 
that it was already four o'clock, and high 
time to get into the boat, or the tide would 
not serve for landiag Hero at Combe Point, 
and thus save her a three miles' walk. It 
did not take them long to reach Cape Fare- 
well, as they had dubbed the narrow spit of 
sand which stretched out here ; and after a 
very reluctant leave-taking, and many pro- 
mises of another such meeting. Hero was 
landed, scrambled up the rugged path, and 
stood waving her hand, watchiug the little 
boat as it tacked about, until it finally caught 
the wind and sailed swiftly out of sight. 
Then she turned and began to look about 
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for a certain old bullace-tree, which jutted so 
conveniently out of the cliff, that by mount- 
ing a stone placed there for the purpose, you 
could catch hold of a branch and swing 
yourself down into the park below. It was 
some time since Hero had availed herself of 
this mode of ingress, and she had wondered 
if she should hit the exact spot. She criti- 
cally examined the bough to ascertain if it 
would bear her weight ; and, being satisfied 
on that score, with a one — ^two — ^three — ^the 
top was gained, and by the reaction of the 
bough she came down together with a 
shower of blossom, loose stones, and dust 
at the feet of a gentleman whose hat 
she knocked off, and flattened under her 
feet. 

^^ Oh ! what have I done ?" she exclaimed, 

as she endeavoured by beating the cloud 

to disperse the dust in which she had en- 

"loped him; "I beg your pardon — I am 
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so sorry — I had no idea that any one would 
be here ; why didn't you call out ?" 

"Call out," he said, in a somewhat 
injured tone, "really that was an impos- 
sibility ; I only heard a rustle, and before 
I had even time to look up, you had 
descended." 

Then, seeing the look of unutterable con- 
fusion which came into Hero's face, as her 
eyes fell on the hat all battered and spoiled, 
he burst into a hearty laugh, saying- 

"Pray, don't mind it; but you must 
pardon a stranger for being ignorant that 
the young ladies here have a way of 
dropping from the clouds." 

Hero tried to smile, but the hat weighed 
heavily upon her. 

"Can't something be done to it?" she 
asked anxiously, trying to restore it to 
shape; "I feel so dreadfully ashamed of 
myself." 
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• IK'ii't do that," he said, looking admir- 
:;^lv ut hor pretty confuBion, " it will come 
• t,;;ht aguin, I dare say ; and if not, I have 
xv'uto iHiiro luggage coming this evening, 
v> duiiH distress me by distressing your- 

Uio Inggage ! who could he be? Hero 
U«>kod at him inquiringly, and then a 
Uvt'itdfal suspicion arose that this must be 
Sir Stephen Prescott. 

■' I had no idea that there was any path 
vivitrtide the cliff," he said, trying to divert 
hor from the unlucky accident. 

" Nor is there," stammered poor Hero, 
who felt that, if hex last conjecture proved 
true, she ought to add an apology for this 
unwarrantable mode of entrance. " I have 
l..r)i fi) "Winkle station; and, as the tide 
lirf^-fukd me from getting back by the 
Mr. Joslyn landed me at the point 
id I climbed up here to get home 
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through the park. People have always 
been allowed to come this way ; Sir Stephen 
Prescott has never objected to it ;" and then 
with a blush and half-smile she asked 
shyly, "Are you Sir Stephen Prescott ?" 

" Yes, I am ; what made you think so ?" 

"Because, for one thing, I did not know 
you, and we seldom have strangers here ; 
and then you look — ^at least you are not 
quite the same as the people we generally 
see." 

Sir Stephen smiled. 

" May I venture to ask," he said, " whom 
I have the honour of addressing ?" 

"My name is Hero Carthew. I am 
Captain Carthew's daughter, of Sharrows, 
round Combe Point;" and she pointed in 
the direction where the house lay. 

"Sharrows! I think Mr. Truscott has 
spoken to me of Sharrows— is it not the 
next place to this ?" 
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"Yes, we are neighbours, though not 
very neax ones. Papa will be so pleased to 
see you. We heard that it was likely you 
would come, but no one expected you 
to-day, or you would have had a proper 
reception. How did you get here ?" 

" I came by train from Garston to Dock- 
mouth, and took a carriage on to this 
place. The old housekeeper seemed per- 
fectly aghast at seeing me. She kept on 
insisting that she expected I would have 
written. I told her that I had written once. 
But this was of no use, she kept repeating 
that she expected I would have written 
again." 

" So we all thought," said Hero. " You 
know you only said in your letter that she 
was to get the rooms ready, as it was 
probable you might run down while you 
were in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Tucker 
brought it for me to read the morning she 
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got it, and I believe almost every day 
since; she was so afraid there might be 
some mistake. How vexed the poor old 
soul will be, that everything is not in 
apple-pie order! Of course, nothing was 
ready." 

" Eeady !" echoed Sir Stephen. " In all 
your life, you never saw such scrubbing 
and cleaning as was going on there; only 
that the horse would have been dead beat, 
I should have returned to Dockmouth 
without delay." 

"Oh, that would have been too bad," 
exclaimed Hero energetically ; " you must 
not think of such a thing. You have no 
idea how every one has been looking for- 
ward to your visit. We have talked of 
nothing else." 

"Very flattering, and all that kind of 
thing," replied Sir Stephen, laughing ; " but 
practically, I know of nothing more dis- 
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agreeable than to arrive where you fancy 
you are expected, and find no rooms ready, 
and no chance of dinner— an event which 
this sea air makes exceedingly important 
to me just at present. I really think it 
would have been better to have gone back 
to the hotel at Dockmouth," he added 
reflectively. 

But Hero shook her head at this. While 
he had been speaking, she had been rapidly 
running over in her mind the contents of 
the home larder. Of course, she decided 
that she must ask Sir Stephen to return 
with her. Her father would be very vexed 
if she did otherwise ; for Captain Carthew's 
principles of hospitality consisted in offering 
freely what he had, not in withholding his 
invitation because he had not that which 
his liberal heart desired to place before 
his guest. Turning, she said — 

'^ Papa went to Dockmouth this morning, ^ 
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but by this time he must be back agaiu. I 
hope you will not stand upon ceremony 
with us, but return with me, and at least 
give us the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are not alone the first evening of your 
arrival." 

" Eeally, you are very kind, Miss Car- 

thew ; but ," and as he hesitated. Hero 

said — 

" You will only be saving papa a walk, 
for I know he would set off to fetch you the 
instant I told him that you were all by 
yourself." 

" I should be sorry to give him that 
trouble ; so perhaps, as I wish very much 
to make his acquaintance, you will permit 
me to accompany you back." 



CHAPTEE II. 

^' The look of the house, and of everything about it, as we 
drew nearer, soon reconciled me to the disaster." 

The Sentimental Jouknet. 

CI HALL we go by the cliff path ?" asked 
^ Hero. " Perhaps you will not care to 
go through the village." 

"Hardly, if it can be avoided. I do not 
fancy that at present my appearance is cal- 
culated to inspire the authority I am sup- 
posed to possess." 

" I don't think any one would see it 
unless they were told," said Hero colouring, 
as she glanced at the unfortunate hat. " It 
was too bad of me, and at our first meeting." 

"Oh no, it has but made us better 
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Mends," replied Sir Stephen. " A little con- 
tretemps is often most successful in putting 
people at their ease. Don't you think so ?" 

Hero shook her head. 

" I was in an awful state of fright," she 
said, "when I began to suspect who you 
were." 

Sir Stephen laughed. 

"It is evident I ought not to have come 
here. I shall never be able to keep up the 
character to which distance lent enchant- 
ment." 

" Oh yes, you will ; and if we can only 
make you like' the place, and come and live 
here sometimes, the people will be ready to 
do anything for you, as they are for papja.'' 

" Ah ! Mr. Truscott told me that Captain 
Carthew has immense influence among the 
villagers." 

" Yes, papa understands them. Mr. Trus- 
cott does not; one must live among them." 
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" Bather a heavy penalty to pay, though," 
said Sir Stephen. " In winter it must be 
fearfuUy duU.'' 

" Oh, no ! it is not; though perhaps you 
woidd feel it so ; I am forgetting that I 
have never lived in any other place." 

'^ And you are quite content here ?" 

" Perfectly. Of course, I am longing to 
go to a hundred places, and see all one 
hears about, but I know I shall never find 
another Mallett." 

Here a bend in the path brought them to 
a cottage, at the door of which a fresh- 
coloured middle-aged woman was standing. 

'' Well, Lois," said Miss Carthew, with a 
friendly smile, "has Osee come home yet ?" 

" Yes, miss, and the Cap' en, he said, 
comed back with 'em." 

"Oh, that is all right;" then, turning 
towards Sir Stephen, she said — 

" Lois, this is Sir Stephen Prescott." 
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"My deax life!" exclaimed the woman, 
dropping a succession of curtseys. " Well, 
I never did. I'm sure, sir, you'll be as 
welcome as the flowers 0' May to Mallett. 
Why, Osee ! " she called, " do'ee come out 
here then. He will be took aback sure 
enuf," she added, as a square-built, weather- 
beaten seafaring man made his appearance, 
and was duly pushed forward by his wife 
with the introduction, "This is my man, 
Osee Triggs, sir, and at your service by 
night or by day. 'Tis Sir Stephen Pres- 
cott, Osee," she wound up with. 

Osee's astonished face beamed again, as 
with several touches at an imaginary cap he 
said — 

" I'm proud and happy, sir, as you be 
come among us at last, as Miss Hero will 
teU ye, 'tis what we've all hoped for for ever 
so long, 'till some of us thought 'twas never 
to be; but the Cap'en he stuck to his 
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colours ; says he, he'll come yet, never you 
fear that, he says; and you may always 
take yer Davy to what the Cap'en says; 
he never hauls his colours down, he don't." 

" Sir Stephen has not seen papa yet," 
said Hero, nodding her adieux. " So good- 
bye." . 

" Good evening,"' said Sir Stephen. 

"Good evening, sir, and thank'ee for 
coming." 

"And thank you too. Miss Hero," called 
out Osee. "I shall just ha' somethin'," he 
added, "to tell my mates, as I was the first 
as clapped eyes on un." 

"These people seem very odd to me," 
said Sir Stephen, as he and Hero walked 
away, laughing over his first welcome. 

" Odd !" echoed Hero, who was not quite 
certain of his meaning. 

" Yes," he answered, " they are so com- 
pletely different from the general class of 
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villagers. They have none of the chronic 
shyness with which most country people 
seem oppressed." 

"Oh, no; they are not shy; but they 
have nothing to be shy about." 

"Neither have my other tenants; but 
they would never think of telling me that 
they were glad to see me, or of entering 
into any conversation with me." 

" No ? Well, they are odd then, if you 
like ; but prep^h^e yourself to answer ail 
sorts of questions here ; for Mallett people 
ask anything they want to know." 

"So I find," said Sir Stephen. "My 
driver, and the pedestrians we met and 
passed, kept up a running fire of ^Why, 
where ever be you going, John Hicks ? ' 
' To Combe, to be sure.' " 

"And then," laughed Hero, "I know 
came — ^ Why, what be goin' to do there ?' " 

" Oh yes, and the answer was given by 
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a turn of the whip, and a jerk of the head 
towards me, accompanied on selected occa- 
sions by the advice to ask Mary somebody 
at the pike, ^her'll tell'ee.' " 

'^ I don't think you imagined that we were 
quite so primitive as you have found us," 
said Hero, '^ although I don't consider that 
we are regular country folks ; we are too 
near Dockmouth for that. There is our 
house; you just catch sight of it round 
that comer. We have only to go up this 
hill and we shall be there." 

'^ We have done nothing else but go up 
hill," said Sir Stephen, a little out of breath, 
while Hero's pace never slackened, neither 
did her voice falter. He could but look 
admiringly at her lithe figure and elastic 
step, bespeaking perfect health and no small 
amount of bodily strength. 

^^ I must induce my mother to come here 
in the summer," he said ; " she is somewhat 
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of an invalid, and the air seems to be 
delicious." 

'^ Oh, I am sure it would do her good. 
It is always said that a doctor cannot live 
nor die at Mallett. People are never ill 
here." 

'^ I shall tell her that as a certain induce- 
ment." 

"Yes, do," she said, stopping half way 
down the lane before a black-painted 
wooden gate. "Here we are. This is 
Sharrows, and there is papa," and she 
pointed to a rather stout-looking figure in 
a short jacket and broad Panama hat. 

" Papa ! papa ! He doesn't hear me — 
he is a little deaf; but I'll soon make him 
look up," and, to Sir Stephen's great 
amusement, she put her two fingers into 
her mouth and gave a long shriU whistle. 

"Shocking," she said, turning to her 
companion, with a little shrug at herself, 
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^'but lie sees us now;" and, waving her 
hand, they descended the path towards 
which Captain Carthew had turned to meet 
them. As soon as they were within speak- 
ing distance Hero called out — 

"Papa, who do you think I have brought 
to see you ? This is Sir Stephen Prescott." 

" Sir Stephen ! God bless my heart, you 
doD't say so !" and Captain Carthew, hurry- 
ing forward, seized the long-expected visitor 
by both hands, giving them a grip they 
were totally unaccustomed to, as he said 
heartily — 

"Welcome, very welcome. So you've 
found your way to Mallett at last. Well, 
I'm very glad to see you. Why, you've 
regularly stolen a march upon us. When 
did you come?" 

" This afternoon." 

"And," broke in Hero, "he was going 
back to Dockmouth, because nothing was 
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ready at Combe. Mrs. Tucker expected 
that lie intended writing again, as we all 
did." 

"Now," said the Captain, "didn't I teJ 
you she had best set to and get everything 
square at once. I expected from the first 
that you'd come and catch us all napping ; 
but these women folk make as much fuss 
over setting their chairs and tables straight, 
and getting their sheets out of lavender, as 
we should in rigging out a ' seventy-four.' 
But there, there ; it's an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and since we've got you down 
here I won't say any more. Eun round to 
Betsy, Hero, and say she must give us the 
best dinner she can. Get her steam up," 
he added, with his hand to his mouth and 
a jerk of his head towards Sir Stephen, 
"by telling her who's going to eat it." 

Hero ran off by some shorter way, and 
the Captain, putting his arm in Sir 
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Stephen's, the two proceeded towards the 
flat upon which the house stood. 

Sir Stephen had intended making an 
elaborate apology for the unceremonious 
way in which he had accepted Hero's 
invitation ; but somehow he quite forgot 
about it, and before an hour had elapsed he 
found himself chatting away to Captain 
Carthew as if he had known him all his 
life. When he casually spoke of leaving 
Mallett the next day the Captain would 
not hear of it. 

"No, po," he said, "now you are here 
don't run away directly. I want you to 
take an interest in the place and the people, 
and you'll never do that until you've seen 
a little of them. Why, there are no such 
sailors in the world as the Mallett men — 
fine, hardy fellows, true to the backbone, 
rough and ready to shed their last drop 
of blood for those they're bound to. Then 
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the place; I've been half over the world, 
but I never saw anything to touch Mallett. 
Talk about foreign scenery, pshaw ! stuff 
and nonsense! Look at Winkle j go to 
Silver Sands. Why, when youVe been 
. here a month you won't know yourself for 
the same man. Except of old age people 
caw' # die at Mallett; when they come here 
they get a jfresh lease of their lives. So 
don't talk of running away. And what's the 
use of going back to Combe ? No, no ; 
I shall send for your traps, and you just 
take up your quarters here, and then I can 
lay an embargo upon you whenever I see 
any signs of weighing anchor." . 

And so finally the matter was settled. 
Sir Stephen demurred at first, and put for- 
ward several feeble objections, which — as 
he was nothing loth to remain — ^he was 
not sorry to have overruled. The end was 
that he consented to remain, and owned 
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himself very much obliged to Captain 
Carthew and his daughter for asking him. 

By the morning of the next day there 
was not a man, woman, or child in all 
Mallett but knew that Sir Stephen had 
come, and was staying with "the Cap'en'^ 
at Sharrows. Ann House had been up 
with some whiting pout which her man had 
caught the night before. Ned Wallis had 
picked out the finest of the shrimps that 
he was taking to Dockmouth market, and 
left them with his duty. Mrs. Came would 
be bound that Betsy was put to it for 
butter, and sent her boy Johnny up with 
a fresh pound and a pot of cream. The 
general thought was how they could assist 
the "Cap'en" in duly entertaining his 
distinguished guest.. Nor was it in the 
village alone that this feeling existed. 
Mrs. Thompson remembered that Hero had 
said some days before that their stock of 
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jam was nearly exhausted, so she must 
supply that default. Miss Stevens routed 
out some choice ginger that her brother 
the chaplain had brought from China. Old 
Mr. Jamieson, the paymaster, thought he'd 
take down a bottle of his old Constantia 
(he'd only lour or five left) that the Captain 
might give Sir Stephen a taste of something 
he did not get every day. And so all 
through the small community each drew on 
his or her little store of dainties, trying 
to assist their neighbour in setting before 
his guest those things which his hospitaUty 
would prompt, but his resources they knew 
would not supply. 



CHAPTEE III. 

" Dans notre village chacun vit cont&t.'* 

French Brunette. 

npHEEE is one thing which must be done," 
said Hero, as Sir Stephen, on the 
second morning after his arrival, stood 
waiting for Captain Carthew to accompany 
him to Combe ;" so it is of no use talking 
about your going away. Stay you must, 
for it is your duty to." 

" And, pray, what is my duty ?" 
" Well, your duty to your neighbour, in 
this instance, is that you remain, and I 
invite all. Mallett and its environs to tea, 
and to meet Sir Stephen Prescott." 

Sir Stephen laughed outright. The whole 
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thing was to him bo irresistibly comic ; in 
fact, during the last few days, his life had 
been so entirely altered from its usual 
routine, that, after the fashion of the ancient 
dame who fell asleep on the king's high- 
way, he had asked himself, over and over 
again, '^ Can this be I ?" 

A man accustomed to a certain amount of 
luxury, amusement, and society, found him- 
self suddenly domesticated among compara- 
tive strangers, who, though they did their 
best to entertain him, could offer him 
nothing beyond the simple enjoyments of 
their homely life. 

Hero's light-hearted face and merry 
gossip. Captain Carthew's quaint stories, 
the primitive, outspoken village folk whom 
they met on their rambling investigations 
— all combined to amuse him wonderfully, 
and somehow the days had seemed very 
short. But when he called up some of the 
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queer-lookicg old men and antiquated ladies 
who had heen pointed out to him as the 
Mallett gentry, and pictured himself doing 
the agreeable to them at a tea-party, the 
idea tickled him more than he would have 
cared for his present friends to see. 

"It is of no use laughing," said Hero, 
trying to look grave. " I really mean what 
I say ; they would be so disappointed if 
they wer6 not properly introduced to you, 
just as we should have been, if you had 
stayed somewhere else, and had gone away 
without our seeing anything of you. 
People have so looked forward to your 
visit, and they are really all so good and 
kind-hearted that I fear if you went away, 
and did not meet them, they would feel 
hurt, and fancy you took no interest in the 
place. If you think you can stay, you 
would be granting me a favour by doing 
so." 
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"My dear Miss Carthew, say no more. 
I would do a great deal more than that to 
please you ; beside which, you and your 
father are so good to me, that, unless I was 
absolutely obliged to get back to London, 
I doubt very much whether you would 
not experience considerable difficulty in 
getting rid of me." 

" Then you really will stay ?" 

" Of course I will." 

" That is kind of you — thank you so 
much. I shall invite all I can for to- 
morrow evening. They know my heart is 
good to ask everybody, but as papa says, 
our stowage is not large enough." 

" Now I have a brilliant idea," said Sir 
Stephen, " if you will oblige me by helping 
to carry it out." 

"What is it?" 

"Why, this; instead of asking them 
here, ask them all to Combe-Mallett ; the 
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rooms are already dismantled, the people 
have nothing to do, and I'll send my man 
off to Dockmouth to order some supper." 

^'Why, we could have a dance," ex- 
claimed Hero, twisting round in an ima- 
ginary waltz ; " what a glorious idea ! 
Everybody can be invited there, can't 
they? They will be so delighted; oh, 
thank you, Sir Stephen ; I am so much 
obliged to you. You don't know how kind 
every one will think it." 

" There is really no great kindness in it 
from me, not one quarter as kind as you 
were going to be ; see to what trouble you 
intended putting yourself." 

" Trouble ! oh, I do not call that trouble ; 
you should see us at Christmas time. We 
always give two parties then; one to our 
friends, and one to the village, although 
they nearly all come to each. The whole 
house is turned upside down, the rooms are 
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decorated with flags and holly, and fes- 
tooned with bunting ; you would not know 
the place, it looks so gay and pretty." 

"And you really enjoy that?" said 
Sir Stephen, looking rather incredulously at 
her. 

" Enjoy it ; why it is the greatest fun. in 
the world. Alice and the Joslyn boys from 
Winkle always stay here, so I have their 
help ; then Jack Pringle, Jervis Eandall, 
and any of the young men at home, or the 
girls who think they can be of use, come 
down. Joe Bunce, the carpenter we went 
to yesterday, nails it all up for us, and 
papa walks about declaring he does not 
know where to go or what to do, but really 
enjoying it twenty times more than any 
one else. Last year Alice and I were so 
tired afterwards that we could hardly move. 
We never sat down all day, and danced all 
night." 
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Sir Stephen looked admiringly at the 
j^oung girl's animated face, and then he 
said, "I wonder if you know how much 
you are to be envied. I could tell you of 
dozens of people who would give the half 
of their fortune to possess your wonderful 
capacity for enjoyment." 

^'I don't understand you," said Hero, 
puzzled. 

"Well, I mean this; most of my ac- 
quaintances are people who every night of 
their lives go to operas, balls, theatres, or 
have amusement of some kind." 

" How delicious !" exclaimed Hero. 

" But they do not think so." 

" Why do they go then ?" 

" Just that ! They go because they have 
no pleasure in staying away, although they 
enjoy nothing by going out. They are 
moped to death if they stay at home, and 
bored to death by the Society they seek." 
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"Poor things!" said Hero. "Surely 
they must be ill," 

" No, it is not that ; they are well enough, 
Why, do you know," he added, "I am 
but describing what is very frequently my 
own condition." 

"You, Sir Stephen! Ah, now I know 
that you are laughing at me." 

" Indeed, I am not ; you must not think, 
because I have not shown my hoof, that it 
is my wont to be as cheerful and happy as 
I have felt since I came here. I cannot 
make my contented self out, and can only 
put it down to the influence of the 
atmosphere by which I am surrounded. 
You are all so good and happy that you 
diflfuse it to those less fortunately consti- 
tuted." 

"Fancy!" ejaculated Hero. "Do you 
know, I have been envying you so much. 
I fancied that people who lived in London, 
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and went to court and into grand society, 
where they actually saw and heard all the 
things that we can only read about, could 
have nothing left to wish for ; and yet you 
mean to say that you are really sometimes 
dull and unhappy ?" 

"Very frequently; although I believe I 
am not tormented half as sorely as many. 
Whether," he added, smiling at Hero's 
incredulous face, "it is the curse entailed 
on riches, or the penalty enforced on those 
who have the power to supply every wish 
and want, I cannot tell; but this I can 
assure you, that I have heard women in 
satins and jewels envy some poor girl whose 
merry face they have caught gazing with 
admiration into their carriage. I have a 
cousin who, having a large fortune at her 
command, is regarded by most people with 
especial envy. She is still young, and by 
many considered very handsome; yet she 
is always complaining of low spirits and 
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depression — complaints which, I expect, 
you hardly know the meaning of." 

Hero shook her head. 

"When I was a child," she said, 
laughing, " I remember feeling cross some 
days, and inclined to cry about everything, 
which Betsy, my old nurse, took as a 
sign that I needed a powder, and, I believe, 

it generally cured me; but now Well, 

if papa is away, I may feel a little dull 
sometimes, and then I put on my hat and 
run up to the Eandalls or the Thompsons, 
and I am soon all right. One can never 
be dull with Mrs. Thompson : she is so 
ftdl of fun. She has seven children, and 
only one real servant, and she makes 
everything they wear, because a captain 
of marines' pay is so small. I hope she'll 
be able to come to-morrow." 

" I hope she will," replied Sir Stephen, 
" I should like to make her acquaintance : 
she must be a wonder." 
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^'Oh, no! she is not. I know several 
people who do or have done the same." 

" And would you be contented with that 
kind of life, Miss Carthew?" 

'' Well," laughed Hero, "it is somewhat 
startling to contemplate just now, but it 
comes on one by degrees, and — oh yes, if 
it was my fate, I should not be very 
miserable under it ; the worst to me would 
be the partings and the long separations," 
and she gave a little sigh. 

"Yes, that would be exceedingly dis- 
agreeable; supposing, of course, that you 
cared for one another." 

" But I mean husbands and wives," said 
Hero, getting a little red. 

"So do I," said Sir Stephen; "but I 
have known husbands and wives not at 
all sorry to part, after they discovered they 
could not live happily together." 

"Yes, I know that Of course all do 
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not get on well; in the village some of 
the married people disagree terribly. They 
come up here with such stories of each 
other, and quarrel and fight constantly. 
But even then, I suppose, a sort of regard 
exists between them ; for . if any one else 
takes sides or interferes, they are sure to 
leave off and fall upon the imlucky inter- 
loper. Papa can always separate two men 
or two women, but he says he sheers off 
when it's a matrimonial squabble." 

"What an influence your father has in 
the village!" said Sir Stephen; "I quite 
envy him his popularifrjr." 

" Come and live here then, and you'll 
soon share their favour." 

"More unlikely things than that might 
happen," said Sir Stephen gravely ; " some- 
times one's life seems to remain stagnant 
for years, then suddenly an opening is 
made for new hopes, resolves, and interests. 
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Perhaps this visit, wljiich I have paid with- 
out even telling my mother that I intended 
coming, may be a turning point in my 
life — ^who knows?" 

" It would be the making of the Mallett 
people if you did come to Combe," said 
Hero ; " you might find it dull at first, 
though we would do all we could to make 
you like the place. Papa ! papa ! " she 
called out, seeing her father pass the 
window. " I want to speak to you. Only 
think. Sir Stephen says I may ask all the 
people to Combe instead of here. Won't 
it be nice. I must go to the Joslyns, and 
ask them ; AKce must come, you know !" 

"Oh! that means the boat and Bunco, 
I suppose?" 

" No, I'd rather go with Jim." 

The Captain shook his head. "The 
wind is sure to drop in the afternoon," he 
said. 
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^^And if it does we can manage, and 
perhaps/^ she added, turning to Sir Stephen, 
" you might like to come with me." 

"I should very much, if our Combe 
business is over." 

"Very well, then, I will be at New 
Quay by three o'clock, and I shall wait 
until you come. Good-bye, now I am off 
to issue the invitations." 

Hero had not at all over-estimated the 
amount of pleasure which the news, of 
which she was the happy bearer, would give. 

"So thoughtful, I call it," said Mrs. 
Jamieson, turning it over in her mind as 
to whether her best cap would do. " You 
know, my dear, it is not every young man . 
in his exalted position who would care to 
know us simple folks." 

" It's all your doing. Hero," said Mrs. 
Thompson, "and sorry I am my Terence 
isn't here to enjoy it with us." 
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** Yes^ I wish he was; and that Leo was 
here too. He knows my step so well; 
nobody dances as well as Leo — at least I 
think so." 

Mrs. Thompson shook her head. *' I 
often wish now," she said, ^'that you 
didn't think quite so much of Leo Despard, 
Hero. I'd far sooner see ye listening to 
Jack Pringle, poor boy; and he hanging 
on your words as the bee does to the 
flower, and finding nothing but honey in 
it. Leo thinks too much of himself, and 
not enough of other people; and you and 
Aunt Lydia just tickle him with a feather 
out of his own tail. I suppose she'll hardly 
venture so far in the night air." 

^^No," said Hero, thinking it best to 
let the remarks on Leo go unanswered; 
" I am going to her next, but it is not at 
all likely that she jnll come; she is so 
afraid of taking cold;" and, after some 
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discussion regarding the dress Mrs. Thomp- 
son meant to wear, Hero left for the cottage 
where the late rector's sister, Miss Despard, 
or Annt Lydia, as she was more generally 
called, resided. 

As had been anticipated, the old lady 
would not hear of it being prudent that she 
should accept Hero's invitation; although 
she was equally obliged to Sir Stephen for 
asking her, and it was only like the Captain 
to offer to fetch her, and see her home. 
"But I don't feel equal to it, my dear; 
more particularly as Leo is not going to 
be there.'^ 

"You'd go to see him, wouldn't you. 
Aunt Lydia?" Hero said, with a look 
which made Miss Despard take the girl's 
hand and press it in token of their sym- 
pathy on that point. 

"Ah, dear fellow! that I would," she 
replied, with a burst of pride. " Sir 
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Stephen, or fifty Sir Stephens, I know 
there'll not be one to equal my Leo in 
that room. You are right to be very proud 
of being his choice, Hero, for I don't know 
where you'd go to find his equal." 

Hero smiled approvingly; she liked to 
hear Leo's praises sung, for though there 
was no openly-acknowledged engagement 
between them, everybody knew that there 
was to be as soon as his ardently longed- 
for promotion came. 

Not a few of Hero's friends shook their 
heads disapprovingly over this arrangement, 
and hoped that something might happen to 
prevent a marriage of which they did not 
heartily approve; for Leo was not univer- 
sally popular in Mallett. He did not 
belong to the place, nor the county, but 
came from London, which was like belong- 
ing to no place, and next to being a 
foreigner; then there was a little air of 
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mystery about him, inasmuch as no one 
knew for. certain who he was, or who his 
parents were before him. He had come to 
Mallett some twenty years before with 
Mr. Despard, the late rector. Two or three 
different stories had been giyen out at odd 
times about the boy, whether true or false 
nobody could undertake to say, for Mr. 
Despard himself was a stranger to Mallett, 
and held the living because he had been 
a friend of the former baronet, Sir Bernard 
Prescott, in whose gift it was. When Leo 
was sent to Dockmouth grammar-school, 
the rector gave him his own name in place 
of the one he had heretofore borne, an- 
nouncing to Mallett that he meant from 
henceforth to adopt the boy as his own 
son, and that they were in future to call 
him Leo Despard. These circumstances, 
combined with an undue reticence on the 
rector's part, and a confusion in his sister's 
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manner whenever the relationship was al- 
luded to, led to the conclusion that perhaps 
the less said about Leo's birth and 
parentage the better. On one point every 
person was agreed — ^that no parents could 
have shown more tender love towards the 
boy than did the shy reserved rector and 
his ailing spinster sister. By them Leo's 
wishes, his likes and dislikes, were regarded 
as those of a genius who ought not to be 
trammelled with the ordinary rules by 
which youth is usually governed; and it 
naturally came to pass that this blind 
affection strengthened the faults that should 
have been curbed, and killed the unselfish- 
ness and thoughtfulness for others, which 
in most characters is the result of early 
training, and accumulated small self-denials. 
It had been Mr. Despard's wish that Leo 
should follow his profession, and, after him, 
take the Mallett rectorship ; but to this 
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plan the boy would not listen, he would 
be nothing but a soldier; and, as most 
people agreed that such a handsome young 
fellow seemed made for a soldier, Leo was 
in due time gazetted to a regiment, where 
his hardest task was trying to keep pace 
with his brother officers, most of them men 
with more money than himself. Few, if any, 
of his associates guessed that their pleasant, 
popular companion imposed upon himself 
cares and worries which cankered all his 
happiness, because his false pride had 
rebelled against his originally acknow- 
ledging his true position; and having 
begun his career by announcing a cleverly 
concocted falsehood, he had now to keep up 
the fraudulent statement. 

All this was unknown to his Mallett 
friends, who based their opinions of him on 
the foolish way in which he rebelled against 
the small economies which Aunt Lydia, 
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in common with her neighbours, had to 
practise; and he often vexed Hero by 
seeming to be ashamed of the unpretending 
mode of living, and the small house to 
which he had to return. Knowing nothing 
of such feelings herself, she had no sym- 
pathy with them, and she tried to assure 
herself that in time she should make Leo 
forget them, and teach him to love Mallett 
as she loved it. 

" If he were but at home now to meet Sir 
Stephen and hear his admiration of the 
place and the people, it would be more 
likely to do him good than anything else." 
But unfortunately that was impossible, so 
she must trust to the impression which 
her repetition of all that her new friend 
said and did would produce ; and with this 
thought uppermost in her mind, she bade 
Aunt Lydia good-bye, and proceeded to 
deliver her round of invitations. 
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The news "that doings. was to be up to 
Combe'' very soon spread through the 
village, and infected the humbler inhabi- 
tants with a general air of excitement. All 
who could be of any service volunteered 
their help to Mrs. Tucker, the steward, 
Betsy, and the Captain, until Sir Stephen, 
infected by the unwonted stir and bustle, 
declared that there must be two gatherings, 
and that, if Captain Carthew would assist 
him and give him quarters for a day or two 
longer, they would contrive to get up some- 
thing for the village people, whose cheerful 
alacrity he considered was really deserving 
of recognition. This idea so delighted the 
Captain that he could scarcely contain his 
joy until he got down to the water's edge, 
and no sooner had he reached there, than 
he roared out to the men gathered about the 
quay — 

"Here, listen to me, my men. Sir 
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Stephen Prescott has asked his Mends and 
neighbours to his house to-morrow evening, 
that he may become better acquainted with 
them ; and now he proposes the next evening 
to have you and your wives and sweet- 
hearts, that he may have the opportunity of 
knowing you too, which I call a very kind 
action on his part, and every one of us, I am 
sure, feels it as such, and therefore I say. 
Three cheers for Sir Stephen Prescott, and 
God bless him." 

"Three cheers for Sir Stephen Prescott, 
and God bless him !" shouted idle loungers, 
sturdy young sailors, weatherbeaten tars, 
and the small fry of ragamufl&ns, who 
seemed to thrive equally well above or 
below their native element. Then, after a 
momentary pause and consultation, Ned 
Connor, who was generally spokesman, 
stepped forward, and taking off his hat, into 
which he gazed intently, said — 
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"If we might make so free, we thanks 
your honour for your kindness, which us 
and ours hope ever to deserve, and that 
your honour will never regret the day you 
set foot in Mallett, where 'twoidd be our 
pride to know you'd live for ever and die at 
a good old age, covered wi' medals and 
glory. "With," turning to his comrades, 
whose pleased faces bespoke their admira- 
tion of his eloquence, "a hip, hip, hooray!" 
and out ran the women, children, and occu- 
pants of the near-by cottages, ready to join 
in any fun or fray which might happen to 
be going on. 

" One more for the Cap'en ! " and up rose 
the cheery shout again ; then seeing Hero 
approach, and Sir Stephen turn to greet 
her, Ned Connor, who declared he envied 
the very ground she trod upon, called out, 
^' Once again, boys I " and the rocks 
resounding and seeming to echo back again 
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the enthusiastic outburst, Sir Stephen, 
laughingly, put his hands to his ears, 
saying, " This is the price we pay for your 
popularity. Miss Carthew." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

" The lass that loYes a sailor." 

DiBDIK. 

TTTE are going to have some one be- 

^ sides a boy ? " asked Sir Stephen, 
looking at the little boat, which the surf 
running up the beach was handling rather 
roughly. 

"It will be right enough outside," said 
Hero ; " when we have rounded the Point 
you'll find the sea as calm as a mill- 
pond." 

"Because I am nothing of a salt-water 
sailor : I can contrive to manage a boat on 
the river, and that is about all." 

"Jim will take care of us; he is not 
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a boy. Jim ! " she cried, and, starting up 
from the bottom of the boat, where he had 
been taking a siesta, appeared a wiry, 
under-sized man, whose age, from his 
agility, might have been forty, and, from 
his face, might have been seventy. Sir 
Stephen felt more satisfied, until, after a 
minute or two's inspection, he exclaimed — 

'' Why, he has only one arm." 

^^Oh! that's nothing," replied the Cap- 
tain; "except for rowing he never misses 
it; and if the wind veers round or drops, 
as I think it will, you must lend a hand, 
Hero." 

" Is rowing one of your accomplishments, 
Miss Carthew ? " 

"Yes," replied Hero, laughing; "I have 
not many, but I can manage a boat." 

" Oh, she's a capital oar," said the Cap- 
tain, with pride. " She'd get her rating on 
board any Queen's ship." Then, putting 
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his two hands to his mouth to form a 
speaking-trumpet, he roared out to Jim — 

" Sir Stephen wants to know if Miss Hero 
can take an oar ? " 

*' Ay, ay, sir," answered the man, in the 
low distinct kind of whisper, so often used 
by very deaf people. "That she can; I'd 
back her agen Ann Granville, Jinny Adams, 
or any 0' the Saltashers." 

" That's a compliment you won't appre- 
ciate until you have been to one of the 
i*egattas and seen the women row," said 
Hero ; " then .you will fully understand the 
pride I feel at Jim's flattering opinion of my 
stroke." 

The boat tumbled and tossed in the foam, 
pretending every minute that it intended 
to be upset. To get into her it needed 
the agility of a cat, which Hero seemed to 
possess; for seizing her opportumty, she 
sprang in first. Sir Stephen was not so for- 
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tunate, but thought himself lucky in meeting 
with no worse fate than " breaking his fall" 
on Jim, and tumbling on Hero. 

" Never mind," shouted the Captain, who 
stood watching their departure from the 
shore ; " you'll shake down all right by the 
time you get outside. Don't you bother 
about the ropes, he'll manage them with his 
hook and his teeth." 

"I hope you can swim," shouted Sir 
Stephen, as soon as they were fairly ojff. 
Jim put his hand to his ear and looked 
at Hero. 

" Sir Stephen hopes that you can swim." 
Jim shook his head. 

"Not I," he answered, "'taint lucky, 
sir ; so far as I've a seed, most o' they as 
puts their trust in swimmin' is pretty near 
certain to be drownded. Uncle Bill could 
swim like a fish," he said, turning to Hero, 
" so could Seth Lavis, and Osee Triggs, and 
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what corned of it ? Why, they all three 
went down like lead, and I by their side 
was saved. No, no, sir, don't 'ee put no 
hold by swimmin' ; set your trust in One 
above, who never fails to save they who 
is to be saved, and if you'm bom to be 
drownded, drownded you'll be; 'taint swim- 
min' will keep your poor sinful body above 
water." 

" Comforting ! " ejaculated SiiS Stephen. 

"Oh! we are safe enough," laughed Hero, 
" though I see yours is only make-believe 
fear. In the summer, Jim and I go out for 
whole days together, and he tells me stories 
and I sing him songs. I am telling Sir 
Stephen how we amuse ourselves when we 
go out fishing, Jim," she said, seeiag the 
old man's bright listening eyes fixed upon 

her. 

*^ Ah ! " — and Jim gave a long sigh of 
satisfaction — " them's the times. I haven't 
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heerd nothin' nat'ral like, never since the 
29th o' last October; that's the day we went 
to Batten Eeach." 

"What does he mean?" asked Sir 
Stephen. 

" Well, if you speak to him you have to 
roar at him, and he says the noise is like 
thunder ; but he can hear singing, — ^at least 
he says he can hear mine, — and it so delights 
him to listen to his old sea-songs, that I 
often repeat them over and over again for 
his amusement." 

"You refused the other evening; you 
told me that you could not sing." 

"Nor can I; but when I was a child 
papa taught me several of his favourite 
nautical ballads, which are not exactly 
company music, you know." 

" I dare say they are very much prettier." 

Hero shook her head. 

" Let me hear one ? " 
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" Oh, no, I could not ; they are not in 
the least what you would care for." 

" You cannot tell that. Jim," he called 
out, " ask Miss Carthew to sing one of your 
favourite songs." 

"Will 'ee. Miss Hero?" said Jim; "'es 
now, do 'ee, like a dear," he added in a 
coaxing voice. 

"Yes, do 'ee, like a dear," said Sir 
Stephen, trying to imitate Jim's insinuating 
tone. 

Hero held up her finger reprovingly, but 
she nodded assent to Jim's further plead- 
ing request that the song should be, " The 
lass that loves a sailor." After a moment- 
ary pause she began ; her voice rose clear 
and sweet, doing justice to the tuneful 
melody, which she sang with heartfelt feel- 
ing. Her face was turned so that the old 
man might hear ; and he, with his eyes on 
the sail and his hand to his ear, sat listening 
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with a rapt expression, which made his thin, 
worn face beam with delight. 

Sir Stephen gazed on the pair, and then 
the beauty of the whole scene seemed to 
come over him suddenly; the calm "great 
heaven of blue " which reflected itself in the 
water below, the high samphire-patched 
rocks fantastically jagged and broken, the 
foam dashing and lapping against them, 
frothy and white above the sea's borrowed 
depth of colour. 

"Surely," he thought, "my mother's 
prejudice would give way before this wHd 
scenery, which she always admires. I hope 
I shall succeed in getting h^ to feel an 
interest in these people. They have made 
me somehow take tq them wonderfully,; 
they have such simple ways and pleasures ; 
and are so different to the common run of 
country folk. What a sweet face this girl 
has, and such a pretty air of coquetry ; con- 
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scious but not vain of her beauty ; a real 
unspoilt woman, with a heap of weakness to 
make the man who loves her proud of his 
strength, and a heap of strength to turn his 
pride into weakness.'* And then the vision 
of another face rose up before him — a face 
which had once been to him the fairest in 
all the world ; but which now was shadowed 
by clouds of distrust and bitterness, lived 
out but not forgotten. 

'^God bless you for that sound to the deaf 
ear," said old Jim reverently. 

Sir Stephen, roused from his reverie, 
smiled at her, saying — " I can say nothing, 
but that I am very much obliged to you. 
It must make you feel very happy. Miss 
Carthew, to be so beloved and have it in 
your power to make people so happy." 

"If you will but stay here and live among 
us, I will promise you an equal share of 
popularity. As long as I can remember, 
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people have been wishing that you lived at 
Combe, and now we know you, and have 
seen you, nothing but your doing so will 
content us." 

" I won't promise you to come and live 
here altogether, but I shall certainly come 
and stay some part of each year. Tour 
father has been showing me that it is not 
fair to hold land, and yet do nothing for 
those who live upon it. We decry Irish 
absentees, and yet in many instances follow 
their example, and I feel I have been very 
much to blame." 

But you knew so little about us," said 
Hero. 

" For the reason, I suppose, that I asked 
so little; and then, as Mr. Truscott said 
that they never complained in any way, I 
tried to hope they were in a very flourishing 
condition." 

"Mr. Truscott is a Dockmouth man," 
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said Hero, in a scornful voice, " and does 
not understand Mallett people; it was not at 
all probable that he would hear many com- 
plaints by riding over when it suited his 
convefuience, and stopping such as he chose, 
with, ^ Well, my man, and how does the 
world serve you ? ' " and Hero's imitation 
of the hand on the hip, and the wave of an 
imaginary whip, was so life-like that Jim, 
who was watching her, chuckled out — 
" That's Lord Truscott to a T." 
^' There you see," exclaimed Hero signi- 
ficantly, ''he was not very likely to gain 
their confidence." 

'^True;, things must be managed very 
differently in future. As I explained to 
Captain Carthew this morning, I am any- 
thing but a rich man; my other estate, 
Pamphillon, was left to me encumbered 
with debts, so that instead of deriving any 
income from it, I have to spend, money on 
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it every year. The fact is, when I came of 
age I ought to have sold the place, but — ^ 
shrinking, as one naturally does, from giv- 
ing up what has been in one's family for 
generations — I tried to see if, by any 
means, it was possible to keep it. After- 
wards I went abroad for some years, and 
gave up attending to'business matters ; now 
I shall hesitate no longer, but put Pam- 
phillon into the market directly I return 
to town. I dare say I shall find a bidder," 
he added with a sigh ; " it's a fine old 
place." 

" What a pity to have to sell it ! " said 
Hero. 

" Yes ; better never to have had it at 
all. My poor uncle, whom I succeeded, 
was a most eccentric man. He had no need 
to speculate; he had a good income, and 
nobody to spend it on, for he abhorred the 
sight of women, and never married, nor 
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went into society ; and yet, after his death, 
it was found that he had entered into the 
wildest specolations, and completely beg- 
gared the property. I was quite a child, 
and my mother had to economise and 
retrench in eyery possible way, in order 
to get things a little straight during my 
minority. How she managed to keep things 
from going to the dogs I can neyer tell; but 
it completely broke down her health, and 
people all say that she has never been the 
same since. The strain on her nervous 
system was too great; she over-estimated 
her responsibility in the desire to keep 
Pamphillon for me, and it has ended in her 
throwing herself into a fever of anxiety 
at the bare mention of selling it, and yet 
disliking the place so that she hates to go 
near it." 

" Poor thing," said Hero compassionately, 
"what will you do to avoid paining her." 
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"Say as little about it as I can, and 
induce her to come down here. I think 
you and she would soon be excellent 
friends ; she is very fond of young people's 
society." 

" You have no sisters ? " 

" No ; my cousin always lived with my 
mother until she got married, and since 
then she has preferred to be alone." 

" I hope she may come here, then," said 
Hero, " I should be very glad to try and 
make her like me." 

"That would not be a difficult task," said 
Sir Stephen ; " the difficulty will be to get 
her to come ; she declares Mallett is at the 
world's edge, — and perhaps the journey is a 
fatiguing one for her." 

" But not in the summer ? " 

" Oh, no ; I must contrive it somehow ; 
and if I can then manage to interest her in 
the people, we shall soon set everything 
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straight. I hope," he said, speaking to 
Jim, "that you will not have so much to 
complain of another winter. I am very 
sorry to hear how much many suffered 
during the past one." 

"Thank 'ee, sir," said Jim; "mostly 
times is a little hard then; but, as I says, 
^ Take heart, mates, the summer '11 come,' 
and come it does ; and so it will, I reckon, 
for * while the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, shall not cease ; ' and 
after 'twill all be changed, and there '11 be 
winter no more ; but to they that praise the 
Lord, light and sunshine allays." 

" He is a local pteacher," said Hero, 
answering Sir Stephen's surprised look, 
"and a very eloquent one, according to 
Betsy's opinion, which is that preaching is 
a free gift, and not to be picked up like 
verses by reading books. Her sayings used 
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to amuse poor old Mr. Despard greatly. 
You knew him, did you not ? I mean the 
late rector," she added. 

^^No. My mother gave him the living 
when I was a boy ; he had been, I believe, 
an old friend of my uncle's, and, through 
him, she had formed a high opinion of Mr. 
Despard. I don't fancy they were person- 
ally acquainted." 

The sudden shift of the sail, as they 
tacked into Winkle Creek, put an end to 
the conversation. Their approach had been 
made known to Captain Joslyn by the 
signalman, and by the time the boat reached 
the shore, ia line had been formed by the 
fine stalwart coast-guard men to run her 
out of the surf up the beach, where they 
could step out high and dry, and be 
welcomed by the whole family, who were 
standing to receive them. Mrs. Joslyn 
willingly acceded to Hero's request that 
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they might carry off Alice, a pretty, shy 
girl, who looked upon her friend Hero as 
the standard of perfection ; and, only wait- 
ing until she was ready to accompany them, 
they set off on their return to Sharrows. 

The wind dropping, as the Captain had 
prognosticated. Hero's services were put 
into requisition ; and Sir Stephen, instead 
of attending to the tiller, found his eyes 
straying from the undulating movements 
of Hero's lithe figure to her face flushed 
by exercise, her hair a little tossed by the 
gentle breeze, and her eyes sparkling with 
fun and enjoyment of his pretended surprise, 
and his assertion that he was afraid to stir, 
although as soon as the boat touched he 
sprang on shore, and insisted upon lifting 
her out, with a care that made old Jim eye 
him suspiciously. The boat landed them 
at the foot of Sharrows, and as Alice 
wanted to unpack her bag the two girls 
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went off together, leaving Sir Stephen to 
follow. 

"Here, Jim," he said, putting a few 
shillings into the old boatman's hand, " you 
must drink my health." 

Jim shook his head. 

"I gived it up years agone, sir. For 
more than half of my life through love o' 
drink the devil stuck to me like a limpit ; 
but, bless the Lord, who has overthrown the 
powers o' Satan in that respect as in many 
others." 

"Well, then," said Sir Stephen, "keep 
it and do what you like with it." 

" Thank' ee, sir; but there's lots in 
Mallett who has more need for it than me." 

" Nonsense ; Miss Carthew told me that 
you had been ill, and not able to do any 
work for a long time." 

" 'Twas only a touch o' the screws," said 
the old man, smiling; "the jints is gittin' 
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a little rusty, I reckon, sir; but our 
Heavenly Father was good to me ; and as 
for Miss Hero," and lie took off his cap, 
seeming to forget Sir Stephen's presence, 
and said reverently, " May God send her 
the blessings I asks for her — amen," he 
added, after a moment's pause, turning with 
the money still in his open palm. 

"Keep it for my sake, Jim," said Sir 
Stephen, patting the old fellow's shoulder ; 
"I hope that you and I will get good 
friends soon." 

Jim smiled his satisfaction. 

"I hope so, sir; but," and he gave a 
knowing shake of his liead towards 
Sharrows, " you mustn't mind us being 
main hard to please in regard to she." 

Sir Stephen nodded. " She?" he thought, 
as he walked up the path ; "I wonder what 
the old chap means ? " and at something 
which seemed not distasteful to himself he 
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smiled, and then indulged in a quiet laugh, 
,and finally lighted a cigar, and sat down on 
one of the numerous seats the Captain had 
placed up the steep ascent, as resting-posts 
to the aged and weary. 



CHAPTEE V. 

*< Nous ne sommes jamais chez nous, nous somxnes toujours 
au delk; la crainte, le d^sir, Tesi^^rancey nous eslancent vers 
radvenir, et nous desrobbent le sentiment et la consideration 
de ce qui est, pour nous amuser k ce qui sera." — Montaigne. 

A S Sir Stephen sat dreamily watching 
^ the shadowy mists gradually encircling 
the seabonnd hills and rocks, he again 
asked himself the cause of his present con- 
tent. He recalled the journeys he had 
taken, the money and time he had spent, 
and the fatigue he had undergone, seeking, 
in the first instance, a remedy against 
hopeless depression, and afterwards, when 
his bitter disappointment had ceased, to 
ward off those fits of unutterable weariness. 
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which threatened to take the place of an 
anguish he had finally succeeded in master- 
ing. He was neither particularly energetic, 
nor easily moved to fresh action; but he 
had a wholesome horror of falling into a 
condition in which there seems nothing left 
to give attraction, or afford interest, to the 
end of a useless and wasted life. Cramped 
as he had been by his position and in- 
adequate income, he always felt there was 
but one step by which he could right 
himself — selling his estate of Pamphillon. 
But from the only two persons whose 
opinion affected his actions, he met with 
determined opposition. His mother declared 
that such an act would be her death-blow. 
She entreated her son never to part with an 
inheritance which had been theirs for gene- 
rations. She reminded him of the struggle 
which she had made during his boyhood, 
to prevent an acre of the land being parted 
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with; and she asked him whether now, 
when by a hundred ways a man of energy 
and talent could build up anew the fortunes 
of his house, he was going tamely to 
sacrifice it all, and bury himself alive at a 
place, which was out of reach of all civilised 
society, and where he must sink to the level 
of the people with whom he would be 
compelled to mix. Mrs. Prescott was a 
fragile, delicate-looking woman, in all other 
things willing and ready to be guided by 
whatever best pleased her son; but when- 
ever mention was made of this subject she 
seemed to grow obstinate and unreason- 
able. 

When Sir Stephen left England on his 
lengthened tour, she had obtained a promise 
from him that all should go on as usual 
until his return — a return which for years 
she sighed after; for, excepting a few 
hurried visits for the express purpose of 
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seeing her, Sir Stephen was always bent on 
some fresh expedition, and for six or seven 
years he had been roaming about in all 
quarters of the globe. When at length 
Mrs. Prescott received the welcome an- 
nouncement that now he intended to settle 
at home altogether, her joy knew no bounds. 
She hardly asked herself, and dare not ask 
him, the reason of this resolution ; whether 
the excitement of travel had been worn out, 
or whether the cause which had led him to 
seek diversion no longer existed. Could it, 
she asked herself, have anything to do with 
Mr. Labouchere's death, and that Katherine 
was again in England ? Katherine ! whose 
name had never been spoken between them 
for years. Katherine ! for dread of meet- 
ing whom he had banished himself. What 
had wrought this wondrous change ? 'And 
Mrs. Prescott would sit musing, until a 
softened expression, stealing over her face. 
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hailed the revived hope that, after all, 
the dearest wish of her life might still be 
realised. 

There had been a time when any doubt 
that Katherine Douglas would be Stephen's 
wife had never entered Mrs. Prescott's 
mind. Katherine was her favourite 
brother's daughter, and had been almost 
entirely brought up by her aunt, who, next 
to her son, bestowed upon her the greatest 
share of her affection. 

When children, the two cousins had 
scarcely ever been apart ; and, as they grew 
up to manhood and womanhood, it gave 
Mrs. Prescott the greatest satisfaction to see 
this early attachment ripen into a love of a 
more serious nature. Many persons (know- 
ing how much Sir Stephen's fortune stood 
in need of repair) wondered that his mother 
should be content to see him woo a girl 
with nothing but her good looks to recom- 
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mend her ; but Mrs. Prescott loved her 
niece dearly, was proud of her beauty and 
talents, and, without either mother or son 
knowing or irksomely feeling it, Katherine 
entirely ruled them both. She possessed 
her cousin's love so completely, that he 
willingly gave in to every wish and plan 
she formed; and her aunt leaned so 
confidently upon her, that the idea of 
thwarting Katherine never occurred to a 
mind thoroughly convinced that whatever 
Katherine did must be right. 

To a formal engagement between herself 
and Stephen Miss Douglas objected, on the . 
ground that her grandmother Dormer might 
raise obstacles. They understood each 
other, she said, and, as they could not 
marry for two years (when Sir Stephen 
would get an addition to his income), what 
was the use of being talked of, and perhap^ 
annoyed about it? Mrs. Prescott thought 
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there was a great . deal of truth in what 
Katherine said, and between them Sir 
Stephen was overruled. The time of pro- 
bation was within a few months of being 
accomplished, when Mrs. Dormer summoned 
Katherine to go with her to Nice, where 
she had been ordered for change of air, 
and from which place she lugubriously 
announced that it was highly improbable 
she should ever return. What was to be 
done ? Mrs. Dormer must not be oflfended, 
or, though Katherine was her favourite 
grandchild, she would be safe to leave her 
money elsewhere. 

" WeU, let her," said Sir Stephen, '' I 
would willingly give up every chance you 
have of her money, rather than let you go 
away from me, and we be parted all these 
months." 

" Stephen ! " said Katherine, and she 
looked at him reproachfully, '^how foolishly 
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you talk ! You know of what importance 
money is to us. Without this prospect 
from grandmamma it would be madness in 
you to think of marrying me ; but I hope 
that with it we shall be able to set 
everything right.'^ 

*^ She may live for years,'* he said, 
moodily ; " I am sure I don't desire other- 
wise. The safest and only sure way out of 
my difficulties is to sell Pamphillon, pay off 
the mortgages, and live on what is left. A 
very fair income it would be — and then 
if Mrs. Dormer left us anything — " but the 
cloud on Katherine's face would stop the 
indulgence of further hopes, and she would 
say in a voice which bordered on a sneer — 

^* Have you no ambition, Stephen? for it 
seems to me that except as an object of 
barter Pamphillon has small value in your 
eyes ; " and this, or some such misinter- 
pretation, wounding the young man, the 
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two would grow vexed — he angry and 
sharp of speech, and she stubborn and 
cold. 

Mrs. Prescott quite held with Katherine, 
that to refuse compliance with Mrs. 
Dormer's request would be folly. She, 
too, counted on the expected fortune, 
entered into Katherine's schemes, and 
would remonstrate with her son on his 
seeming rashness and selfishness. 

" Is not Katherine making a sacrifice 
equal to your own ? " she would say. 
''Can it be pleasure for her to leave 
you, and shut herself up with a fidgety old 
woman ? " 

"Why does she go V^ Sir Stephen would 
answer, "she is doing this for my sake 
she says, but I don't want the sacrifice. 
I would rather a thousand times never 
touch a farthing of the money than gain 
the whole by giving her up for months." 
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And Mrs. Prescott, turning away would 
sigh, and ask herself if men ever appre- 
ciated the heavy burdens borne by women 
for their sakes. 

Before any of these discussions began 
Katherine had determined to join her 
grandmother; during the time they were 
going on she settled her plans and made 
her necessary arrangements ; so that when, 
after every artifice had been used to 
soften the matter, an unwilling consent was 
forced from Sir Stephen, it was but an 

absurd matter of form, the whole thing 
having been finally settled several days 
before, and Mrs. Dormer having heard from 
her grand-daughter the very day and hour 
she intended joining her. Under the cloak 
of Mrs. Dormer's continued illness, Kathe- 
rine's stay was greatly prolonged; her 
letters grew shorter, with longer intervals 
between. She gave up answering any 
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questions, and seemed distressed, often cold, 
and entirely different from herself. 

Mrs. Prescott tried to soften down the 
varied moods her son was thrown into 
through this air of mystery. She attributed 
it to anxiety, to over-exertion, to being among 
strangers, to Mrs. Dormer's caprices. But 
gdl to no purpose ; Sir Stephen's suspicions 
were aroused, his fears increased, and he 
determined to go to Katherine and learn 
from her the meaning of her strange 
behaviour ; but a stop was unexpectedly 
put to his journey by an announcement 
in the morning paper : — "At Carabacel, 
Nice, Katherine Prescatt Douglas, second 
daughter of the late Stanhope Douglas, 
Esq., of Pentam, to John Pitman Labou- 
chere, Esq., of Endor Court and Great 
Danesfield." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

*^ Les hozmhes cherchent ce qu*ils savent, et ne savent paB 
ce qu'ilfl cherchent." — Leibnitz. 

T ITTLE by little, from Mends who knew 
them and people who had met them, Mrs. 
Prescott learnt what there was to learn of her 
niece's extraordinary condnct. All of this 
she had to keep to herself ; for, after a burst 
of outraged love and trust, on the receipt of a 
few lines from Katherine in defence of a 
step which she said he would one day 
understand and pardon. Sir Stephen would 
never hear her name mentioned. He began 
at once to make preparations for a length- 
ened tour, and, as soon as was possible after 
the announcement of the marriage, he was 
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on his way ; leaving poor Mrs. Prescott 
solitary and heartbroken, to brood over her 
shattered hopes. Many a bitter tear did 
she shed over Katherine's letters, which she 
had given a promise to her son she would 
not answer. Eagerly did she catch at every 
straw of gossip relating to the strangely 
matched couple ; how that it was impossible 
&r Mr. Labouchere to live a year ; that his 
wealth was enormous ; and that Mrs. 
Dormer (who had managed the whole 
business) said everything was left solely 
to her grand-daughter, who, she did not 
hesitate to add, would in all human pro- 
bability soon be free. Free ! and if 
so, would Stephen ever forgive her ? 
And Mrs. Prescott, remembering the 
fierce words her son had spoken, the 
bitter accusations he had brought against 
Katherine, shuddered as hope was swal- 
lowed up by fear. In a letter written 
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the night before her marriage Katherine 
had said — 

" It is to save our hopes from total wreck 
that I make a sacrifice, which you at least 
will comprehend, for you have often told 
me all that you have suffered for Stephen's 
sake; and surely it is worth giving up a 
few years of my life to know that our 
ambition is attained, and our aim accom- 
plished. I can make a will to-morrow 
leaving to whom I please the reversion 
of the money which will then become 
mine. If Stephen will not see this, if he 
is bitter and misjudges me, entreat, plead 
for me, remembering that you have taught 
me, that for those we love we can endure 
all things." 

Yes, that was true. What had not she, 
his mother, endured for his sake — a burden 
which had robbed her of peace, health, 
and all internal confort ; a sorrow. 
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repentance for which, in all save reparation, 
was complete ? 

Under the shelter of delicate health and 
overstrained nerves, Mrs. Prescott hid the 
storms of agonized fear and remorse which 
^very now and theil would sweep over 
her. Though quite ignorant of the cause 
of these attacks, no one could soothe and 
manage her like her niece. Her son pitied 
her from his heart, but, not one whit under- 
standing the reason of what, to his mind, 
was her causeless depression, he generally- 
attempted to rouse her when she needed 
sympathy, and to sympathize with her 
when she only wanted to be assured and 
rallied. Until her support failed her, Mrs. 
Prescott never knew how entirely she had 
leaned upon Katherine. No ob6 else under- 
stood her, no one else was a companion 
to her : and when common acquaintances 
would speak of her niece's altered appear- 
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ance — ^how she avoided all society, looked 
pale, and worn by the devoted attention she 
paid to her sick husband, whose side she 
seldom left — ^Mrs. Pr^scott's heart would 
ache for the girl's suflterings, aud she would 
long to take her in her arms and seek 
comfort for both in their mutual bond of 
sorrow. Well she knew that, though 
Katherine no longer wrote to her, her love 
was in no way diminished. Each birthday 
or recurring period of home festivity some 
simple gift would arrive, with no word or 
donor's name ; but showing how fondly the 
heart of the absent one still clung to the old 
memories. These little tokens Mrs. Prescott 
hoarded aud treasured, often wondering, as 
she fondly handled them, if the old hopes, 
now growing dim, would ever be realised. 
Nearly five years had passed away, and 
Mr. Labouchere still lived — ^kept alive, it 
was said, by the unwearied care of his 
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yoTing wife. He had never dared to leave 
Italy, but moved from one invalid resort to 
another, according to the change of season 
and temperature. 

Old Mr3. Dormer had not lived to see 
Katherine sole possessor of the fortune she 
had secured for her. When she died, she 
left her all she had to leave; so that not 
a few spoke of the wonderful catch Mrs. 
Labouchere would one day be, and rather 
hinted that Sir Stephen would not remain 
long abroad after he heard that she was 
a widow. 

And at length the long-looked-for event 
came to pass, aad Katherine, with her dead 
husband's body, returned rich and free to 
the country which, nearly six years before, 
she had left an affianced bride, poor in 
all save the love she had seemingly set 
small store upon. 

"Forgive me, Stephen, if I have been 
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weak," wrote Mrs. Prescott some two 
months after her niece's arrival; "but 
when I learned that Katherine was in 
London, sorrowful and lonely like myself, 
with health gone and spirits broken, I could 
not refuse her entreaties to see me." 

Sir Stephen's answer was that if seeing 
his cousin afforded his mother pleasure, 
he should be sorry to think any misgivings 
on his account would prevent her from 
gratifying her desire. Further, he begged 
that she would entirely follow her own 
wishes, and if she desired to renew her old 
terms of intimacy with her niece, he should 
be the last to place any barrier between 
them. 

Gradually therefore, and by slow degrees, 
Mrs. Prescott and Katherine saw more and 
more of each other. At first Stephen's 
name was hardly mentioned ; but as their 
conversations grew longer and more confi- 
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dential, reserve was thrown aside, and they 
combined their energies to bring back the 
heart-broken lover, as they both secretly 
pictured him. So in each letter Mrs. 
Prescott wrote to her son, increased men- 
tion was made of Katherine ; and because, 
though he did not answer, he did not forbid 
these remarks, much hope was indulged in 
that all might yet go weU. 

Mrs. Labouchere's first year of widow- 
hood was over, before Sir Stephen announced 
to his mother that he was on his way to 
England and home. 

" I shall go to Scotland at once," Kathe- 
rine said, as soon as their delight at the 
welcome intelligence had somewhat sub- 
sided. " It will be best for us not to meet 
until you find out how he feels towards 
me." 

"I fear," said Mrs. Prescott, "that we 
must be prepared for coldness at first — ^and 
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bitterness, too, Katherine. Stephen's love 
for yon was of no common kind, and he 
has always been unreasonable about money. 
Oh ! what a time that was!" she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands, as if in thankfulness for 
its being over. " I often wonder that I am 
alive after all I have gone through: — you 
lost to us ; Stephen mad, reckless, not 
caring what became of anything. Why, 
each time he has come back, I have had to 
plead for keeping Pamphillon as if I was 
begging for life." 

" Forget it now, dear aunt ; you have 
forgiven me ? " 

^^ Entirely; — b. temptation of that kind 
is so terrible. But Stephen will never 
understand it. Men forget that love makes 
women weak and prone to act from 
impulse. In some things Stephen is very 
hard." 

" Will he ever forgive me, aunt ? " 
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"Oh! love changes a man's whole nature, 
and your slightest word had always more 
weight with Stephen than a volume spoken 
by any one else. Dear fellow, how I long 
to see him ! It seems hard that you should 
go, Katey." 

"But it is best, aunt, and I know you 
will do better for me than I could do 
for myself. I feel I cannot know any real 
happiness until Stephen is reconciled to me, 
and we are friends again." 

For thus the two, woman-like, fenced 
with the word, and though they each knew 
the other's meaning, no warmer name than 
friendship had ever been given to the 
tie sought to be renewed between the 
cousins. 

From this time until her son's arrival 
Mrs. Prescott's whole mind was engrossed 
by the one object of effecting a recon- 
ciliation. Not a moment of the day but 
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she was going through imaginary scenes in 
which she delicately, and seemingly uncon- 
sciously, led round to Katherine's name. 
This diplomatic opening well received, she 
proceeded to imagine what she should say, 
what he would say, the answer she should 
make, the arguments she should use, until 
she had the crowning happiness to know 
that her point was gained, and Stephen and 
Katherine brought face to face. 

Indeed, so much time did she spend 
in arranging and perfecting her plans, that 
she felt quite vexed when Stephen, on the 
evening of his arrival, during their after- 
dinner chat, said, in the most easy manner 
and unemotional tone of voice — 

"And so you have seen a great deal 
of Katherine lately. How is she, and how 
is she looking ? " 

Was it possible ? Had she heard aright? 
She could scarce stammer out her confused 
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answers. The tables were indeed turned. 
It was she who was to have been calm, and 
he ill at ease and agitated, and when he 
went on to make further inquiries about her 
plans, her honse, her fortune, Mrs. Prescott 
was entirely puzzled and completely per- 
plexed. 

" Perhaps you have no objection to meet 
her ? " she asked timidly. 

" I ! not the least; I expected to find her 
in town, perhaps here." 

" Certainly," reflected Mrs. Prescott, 
*^ Stephen is peculiar." And she decided 
that it was quite impossible to know how 
to deal with men, who she began to 
think had very little sensitiveness in their 
natures." 

" I only thought," she said, nettled by 
his coolness, "that after what had passed 
you might still feel unwilling to meet 
her." 
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"What, bear malice all my life?" he 
said, stretching himself into a more com- 
fortable position. " On the contrary, I have 
lived to applaud such an uncommonly 
sensible decision, which has tended to 
enlarge my views considerably. ^ In love, 
those who are first cured are best cured.' " 

"My dear boy, pray don't lay down 
those horrid maxims a« any rule of life," 
said Mrs. Prescott, regarding her son with a 
troubled gaze ; " I am sure they only tend 
to shake one's faith in everything and every 
person." 

Sir Stephen laughed. 

" Don't be alarmed, my dear mother," 
he said. "My doctrines are most soiind, 
and my faith unshaken. All I want you 
to understand is this, that, as long as 
it affords you pleasure to receive your 
niece, it will give me no uneasiness to 
meet her." 
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Mrs. Presoott thanked him, but she 
could not recover from her disappoint- 
ment. Eeflecting, after they had parted, 
on what he had said, she felt that her son 
had very much altered during these past 
six years. Each time he had returned to 
her she had noticed a change, but now all 
the slight alterations had seemingly cul- 
minated in producing a man who thoroughly 
differed from the ardent, impassioned lover 
Katherine Douglas had ruled and slighted. 
From a natural love of home, and the 
constant companionship of the two in whom 
all his affections were centred, Sir Stephen 
had formerly seen but very little of the 
world, and so had retained a boyish fresh- 
ness which his lady-love did not always 
appreciate. But these six years of absence 
and constant change now told in his altered 
bearing, and Mrs. Prescott saw but a fresh 
cause for fear lest Katherine should dis- 
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approve of t^he change, and her regard 
dimmish in consequence. She betrayed, 
however, none of her anxiety in the letter 
which she at once dispatched to Mrs. 
Labouchere. After giving a minute account 
of his arrival, his looks, and what he had 
said and done, she went on — 

" And suddenly he spoke of you, asking 
me how you were, if you were at home, and 
how you were looking ? " 

And with the triumphant smile which 
the reading of these words produced on her 
face, what wonder that Katherine Labou- 
chere was satisfied with the answer her 
presence would give ? 

Yes, she had wonderfully recovered her 
good looks ; her eyes were no longer sur- 
rounded by dark rims; her cheeks were 
fast regaining their roundness ; and her fair 
pale complexion had once more the hue of 
health, which for a long time seemed gone 
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for ever. " Oh ! that time ! '^ the shadow 
of it passing across her memory caused a 
shudder to run through her, and she turned 
away and sat down again to her letter, 
lingering over, and dweUing upon every 
sentence which related to Stephen and 
herself. 

" Eich, handsome, and free ; " not a few 
mouths watered over the good gifts fortune 
had so liberally lavished upon Katherine 
Labouchere, and thought, that if any one 
in the world was to be envied, it was the 
woman thus happily situated. Katherine 
herself perfectly agreed that the position 
she held was most desirable, and yet she 
wondered, whether to obtain this heaven of 
worldly good, many, knowing all, would 
consent to pass through the purgatory by 
which she had attained it. 

Influenced greatly by all she had heard 
from her aunt, it was Katherine' s earliest 
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dream of ambition to become the means of 
restoring the decayed splendour of Pam- 
phillon. Many a long honr she had 
beguiled in weaving a tangle of schemes 
and plans by which this purpose was to be 
efltected. Her aimt was to do this, Stephen 
was to become that, various people were to 
lead up to the end by various ways ; but 
she was the showman who held the puppet 
wires ; she piped, while they but danced to 
her music. Of course Stephen would marry 
her, about that she never entertained a 
doubt; and when the time came, and he 
told her of a love different from aught he 
had ever felt, called into being and fresh- 
bom for her alone, she cheated herself and 
him into the belief that she shared the feel- 
ing, instead of regarding it primarily as an 
essential to the scheme she was resolved to 
carry out. Not but that Katherine had 
more love for Stephen than her self-imposed 
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restraints permitted her to indulge in ; but 
hers was a nature to undervalue all that 
she was thoroughly secure of; and, believ- 
ing that Stephen's love could never be 
shaken, she became indifferent, and made 
her own plans and wishes the sole guide 
of her actions. Her marriage with Mr. 
Labouchere was mainly brought about by 
Mrs. Dormer's influence. It was throwing 
away the gifts of Providence, she said, for a 
portionless girl to give up a fortune wliich 
the man, who could not carry it to his 
grave, was imploring her to accept. Every 
one knew that Mr. Labouchere was suffering 
from a mortal complaint; every doctor he 
had consulted agreed that nothing could 
keep him alive beyond a few years. He 
was not ignorant of all this himself, and 
iudeed had freely spoken to Katheriae on 
the subject. 

And then the old temptress drew cun- 
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ningly-devised pictures to the girl of hersalf, 
possessed of a large fortune and able to 
marry whom she pleased. She constantly 
intimidated her by saying, that if she set so 
little value upon money, she would take 
care that hers should be left to some one 
with more sense ; until, harassed by the 
dread of losing all on the one hand, and, on 
the other, buoyed up by the idea that there 
was something grand in sacrificing herself 
for the man she loved, Katherine gave a 
sudden consent, and, when all was over, she 
began gradually to see that, to a woman 
not unprincipled or hardened enough to 
wait calmly for the end, which Mr. Labou- 
chere's fits of illness seemed constantly to 
threaten, her true position was by no means 
an enviable one. 

At each attack Katherine, knowing how 
greatly in her secret heart she desired the 
sufferer's death, was seized with misgivings, 
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grew anxious and nervous, and was tor- 
mented by gnawings of conscience. To still 
these reproaches she would devote herself to 
her husband by day and night ; calling in 
every available aid, consulting each autho- 
rity, carrying out the most minute sugges- 
tions, until those around her marvelled at 
an anxiety, which was so evidently un- 
feigned, as to leave no doubt that aught 
but love could call it forth. 

In addition to her self-inflicted torments, 
she had to listen to Mr. Labouchere's 
praises, and accept his thanks and bless- 
ings, every word of which seemed to 
humiliate and stab her. And when, to the 
wonder of all about him, the invalid would 
begin to rally again, then Katherine's 
strength seemed to fail, her spirits began to 
droop, and hope would sicken and die out 
while contemplating visions as far out of 
reach as ever. It was a terrible life of 
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struggle, although she hid the conflict from 
all who saw her. But when Mrs. Dormer, 
feeling death drawing near, called her to 
her bedside and said— 

"Katherine, I have left everything to 
you. In spite of what I used to say to 
urge you to a marriage which I foresaw 
would turn out happily, I never meant that 
any but you should ever possess a farthing 
of my money—" her misery seemed greater 
than she could bear, and, hiding her face in 
her hands, she cried out that fate had dealt 
very hardly with her. 

But why recall these clouds now, when 
all their darkness has passed, and only the 
silver lining remains in the shape of wealth 
and hopes which make life again look rosy 
and smiling ? 

Mrs. Prescott's letter concluded by beg- 
ging that her niece would not delay her 
return to London, and that immediately 
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*; "r. ^^ ^ would come .„ i„ . 
*» longed to do, as next week saw W 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

** It is impoBidble to. love a second time those whom we have 
ceased to love." — Db la Rochefoucauld. 

I^EVEK had Mrs. Labouchere dressed 
^ herself with more care, surveyed her- 
self more critically, nor found more reason 
to be satisfied with her personal appearance 
than on the morning of her long-wished-for 
visit. Her heavy mourning was particu- 
larly becoming to her fair face and slender 
figure. Excitement gave a flush to her 
cheeks, and made her eyes brighter than 
usual. Her chief perplexity arose from her 
doubts as to the manner in which Stephen 
would meet her. She had already decided 
that she would take her tone from him. If 
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he was distant and frigid, she would be 
silent and grave ; if he seemed agitated and 
embarrassed, she felt certain she should 
break down, for her nerves seemed strung 
up to a high pitch. 

Finding that Mrs. Prescott was in the 
morning room, she desired the man not to 
announce her, but, opening the door her- 
self, she went up to her aunt, around whose 
neck she threw her arms, and clinging there 
for an instant, as if to gain courage, she 
raised her head, and timidly turned her 
eyes towards Sir Stephen, who, to her 
great mortification, came most composedly 
towards her, holding out his hand as he 
said — 

"How do you do, Katherine? Glad to 
see you looking so much better. Mother 
tells me you have not been well lately. 
What an age it is since we met ! " 

Mrs. Labouchere felt her face grow 
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crimson. Do all she could, she found it 
impossible to steady her voice to answer as 
she wished. Her confusion, however, 
seemed quite lost upon Sir Stephen, who 
went on — 

" I have been half over the worid since I 
saw you. I expect you find this climate 
rather trying after such a sojourn in Italy. 
I felt myself shivering in the biting wind 
of yesterday." 

And this was the meeting she had 
yearned for and looked forward to ? Yes ! 
and this, too, was the meeting that he had 
spent whole days and nights in picturing 
when, and where, and how it would take 
place. So devotedly had Stephen Prescott 
loved Katherine Douglas, so implioi|;ly had 
he trusted her, so thoroughly had he 
believed in her, that for years he could not 
separate the ideal which had called forth his 
love, from the fair shape with which he had 
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identified it. Now that his eyes were 
opened he saw that Katherine was no more 
that sweet creation, than is the player the 
mimic queen whose name for the hour she 
bears. Had her love been false to his, he 
could have made more excuse for her than 
for the cold calculating nature, which set 
love aside until death untied the money- 
bags that had weighed down the scale 
against plighted troth and passionate devo- 
tion. When he read those passages in his 
mother's letters, speaking of the sacrifice 
which Katherine had made, and which 
devotion to him alone had prompted, he 
laughed bitterly; but when, as she grew 
bolder, Mrs. Prescott ventured to say, that 
Katherine could not disguise her anxiety 
to gain any atom of news about him, and 
that it was plain, to one who watched her 
narrowly, that her hope of happiness lay in 
the thought that some day he might forgive 
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her, renew their shattered ties, and live 
over again those days of peace and joy, 
about which she never wearied of talking, 
Sir Stephen felt all his old feelings of hatred 
and bitterness come back. So, she was 
going to try and carry out her scheme, and 
he was to be lured back and cajoled into a 
marriage. 

He could fancy himself portrayed by the 
hands of his mother, how she would picture 
him heartbroken, wandering in a distant 
land, banished by a grief he could not over- 
come, reckless, mad ; — so he had been once, 
but not now. "My love is dead,^' he 
exclaimed joyfully, '^ dead for ever ! " Why 
then keep away? Ah, why indeed? he 
would go back at once ; he would go home, 
meet Mrs. Labouchere, and by treating her 
with the unceremonious indifference rela- 
tives often exercise towards each other, 
show her that not only was his love for her 
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dead, but that even the memory of it was 
forgotten. And truly, if he sought revenge 
in the success of this plan, he secured it. 
Katherine felt humbled to the dust. 
Nothing could have so completely over- 
thrown her. Had he refused to meet her, 
to speak to her, had he poured forth a 
torrent of reproach against her, she could 
have met it. But with this present manner 
how could she act, what fault could she 
find ? She was not a woman to be easily 
cast down, but her heart sank at the blurred 
prospect before her. 

Between this first meeting and the time 
when Sir Stephen paid the visit to Garston, 
which ultimately resulted in his going down 
to Mallett, nearly a year had elapsed. 
During this period Mrs. Labouchere had 
tried many plans, and laid innumerable 
snares, into which she hoped her cousin 
would fall. She had remained in town. 
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gone away from town, stayed with Ids 
mother, absented herself from the house ; 

> 

had been distant, friendly, sad, lively, all in 
turns, and all to no purpose. Sir Stephen's 
manner was unaltered, and he remained 
indifferent and apparently unconscious. 

A complete change seemed to have been 
effected in their characters. In place of 
devoted, worshipping Stephen, and calm, 
calculating Katherine, he now was per- 
fectly self-possessed, while she found herself 
racked and tossed about, at the mercy of 
the man who had formerly been her slave ; 
watching for his presence, craving for his 
love, and guilty on his account of a thou- 
sand weaknesses, which she lacked the 
sense or the strength to conceal. 

Money was now valueless in her eyes 
when compared with Stephen's love; — ^the 
past glory or present decay of Pamphillon 
quite forgotten in straining after the goal 
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she was at present putting forth all her 
energies to gain; and while the object of 
her solicitude was enjoying the fresh breezes 
and briny odours of Mallett, Katherine 
stayed with her aunt, indulging herself by 
listening to Mrs. Prescott's assurance that, 
in spite of his altered manner, Stephen's 
love was unimpaired. 

In his home letters Sir Stephen had not 
thought fit to enter into much detail about 
his visit to Mallett. He had merely told 
his mother, that having found it necessary 
to give his personal attention to several 
matters at Combe, he should be detained 
there longer than he had anticipated. He 
felt sure, he said, that she would be pleased 
with Mallett, and, as he should go there 
again in the summer, he hoped that he 
should induce her to accompany him. The 
scenery was wild and picturesque, the 
people very primitive, and the air delicious 
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and invigorating. A postscript added that 
he had accepteii an invitation to stay while 
there with his neighbour, Captain Carthew, 
to whose house she would please to forward 
his letters. 

"Stephen knows that I will not go to 
Combe unless you will go with me, Kathe- 
rine,'' said Mrs. Prescott ; "I wonder now, 
if this is a scheme of his to get us all down 
to some quiet retired spot?" Poor Mrs. 
Prescott was so anxious for the fulfi l ment of 
her heart's desire that she ran every event 
into that groove. ' 

" I don't suppose Stephen would wish 
you to ask me, aunt; and if you did, he 
would not care about my going." 

" Now, that is not fair of you, Katie ; 
you seem to expect that Stephen is to 
suddenly ignore the past, which is utterly 
impossible. When a great love has been 
shaken, it takes a long time before it can 
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trust again. Do you think that if he did 
not like to see you, he would be always 
telling me to ask you here ? " 

Mrs. Labouchere restrained herself from 
giving utterance to the wish that he would 
object to see her, avoid her, do anything but 
ignore her. 

'' I am sure," added Mrs. Prescott, " I 
hardly ever receive a letter from him with- 
out constant mention of you ; and that does 
not look like indifference." 

Katherine sighed. 

"He must find it very dull at this place," 
she said ; "he does not speak of having met 
any one there." 

"Oh, no! there is no society of any kind; 
it is a most out-of-the-way place. Tour 
uncle had been there in his boyhood, and he 
used to speak of it as being most wild and 
un-get-at-able. The inhabitants in his day 
w^ere a set of semi-barbarous smugglers and 

VOL. I. K 
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wreckers. Of course things are changed 
for the better there as elsewhere; but I 
fancy it is still very far behind the rest of 
the world." 

^' Combe is a small estate ? " asked 
Katherine. 

" Quite, in comparison to Pamphillon. I 
hope Stephen will not be induced to lay out 
a lot of money on the place. It would 
be very foolish, for he could never live 
there." 

" Ah ! how valueless is money when one 
cannot do the good with it for which one 
longs ! " said Katherine sadly. 

" I know what you mean, dear ; " and 
Mrs. Prescott pressed her niece's hand 
tenderly ; "but we must have patience. I 
fear Stephen's pride is a strong bar to his 
happiness ; perhaps thrown, as he must be 
now, entirely upon himself, he may see 
things in a very different light. Poor 
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fellow, I wonder how he gets through his 
evenings ? " 

Yery merrily, she would have said, could 
she have seen the despondent swain standing 
up with the Captain and Hero perfecting 
himself in the mysteries of a reel, which 
Alice played on the old-fashioned piano. 

" A little faster, Alice," Hero would call 
out, her whole energies bent on her pupil's 
accomplishment of his task. ^^ The other 
hand,' Sir Stephen; come along, papa — don't 
stop." 

"My wig and feathers, child, I must 
take breath. You youngsters forget the 
amount of ballast I carry." Notwithstand- 
ing which the old man danced away as 
merrily as his pretty daughter. 

" Alice, look round ; he does it capitally ; 
isn't it all right? Now you may sit down, 
Sir Stephen, and we'll release you, Alice 
dear; thank you, nobody plays the Fairy 
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dance as you do. I'm longing for to- 
morrow evening, it will be such fun." 

" Eemember, you are to be my first 
partner," said Sir Stephen. 

"I am not likely to forget that," returned 
Hero. 

" Oh, I don't know ; I dare say I shall 
have all the beaux of the place looking 
daggers at me for my presimiption. Miss 
Carthew is sure to be surrounded by 
admirers, is she not, Mi^s Joslyn ? " 

"Yes, indeed," replied Alice, "I'd advise 
you to secure her beforehand; for she is 
always engaged for every dance, and there 
is generally a contention about taking her 
home." 

" Taking her home ! " 

"Yes," laughed Hero, "you know there 
is but one fly in all Mallett, so it is our 
fashion to walk home with our last partner, 
and . . . ." 
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" Now you have done for yourself," said 
Sir Stephen, "for I put in the first claim 
to the last dance. It is of no use your 
looking 'No' at me; you will have to 
give up your pre-arranged tete-a-tete walk 
^ith " 

''Tell me his name," he whispered to 
Alice ; but Alice shook her head, and Hero, 
with a pretty confusion, which betrayed 
itself in most becoming blushes, said, "I 
am sure I would rather go home with you 
than with any one who will be there to- 
morrow." 



CEAPTEK VIII. 

" En vain la s^v^re raison 
Sans cesse auz oreilles nous crie : 

* Fuyez ramonr, o'est un poison ;* 
Je le compare k cette mie, 

Qui fait grand'peur a son enfant, 
Et puis I'endort en lui ohantant : 

* Do — do, Tenfant do, 

L* enfant dormira tantdt.' " 

De l'Attaionant. 

fTTHE doings up to Combe," were over. 

Both parties had given the greatest 

satisfaction, and in each cottage and house 

about Mallett the entire conversation ran on 

m 

the events, which had taken place on the 
particular evening when those who spoke 
were present. Nothing could exceed Sir 
Stephen's popularity. He had been so 
attentive to everybody that, as Miss Batt 
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truly remarked, each for the time felt the 
favoured one. Then it was so nice of him 
to take Mrs. Eandall down to supper. Of 
course, the Captain had told him about her 
father having been a K.C.B. and the gover- 
nor at the Cape ; for nobody knew better 
than the Captain what was proper — ^you 
might always trust to him. 

" My dear," exclaimed Mrs. Jamieson to 
her deaf sister. Miss Kellow, " did you ever 
see such a magnificent supper ? " 

'^ Splendid, and all from Dockmouth too; 
it must have cost a pretty penny." 

^' That's what I like to see — ^the heart to 
do it, and the means to pay for it. . How 
nice all the girls looked, to be sure ! I 
don't believe there was one but Sir Stephen 
danced with. As I said to Captain White, 
I'd be bound for it, he didn't often see 
prettier faces than he met there." 

Among the second batch opinions were 
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equally favourable. Sir Stephen had led off 
the Triumph with Mrs. Came ; joined in 
the reels, and made a most beautiful speech, 
the best part of which was, that he was 
coming again in the summer, and that then 
he should ask them all again. 

"Cap'en took good care nobody was 
passed over," said Hepzibah Bunco, who, 
uniting the trades of grocer and tobacconist, 
was generally sure to have several loungers 
in her little shop. 

" I say," she continued, " didn't Miss 
Hero look a reg'lar booty, all in white with 
a red rose in her hair." 

The heads were nodded in general assent. 

"I reckon," said Ned Wallis, "her'd 
take the wind out the sails of some 0' the 
taller-faced Londoners he sees. Coast- 
guardsmen was arsking o' me if he wasn't 
casting a eye that way." 

" The very same struck me," said Hep- 
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zibah, " and a pretty pair they'd make too ; 
folks do say, her's gived her company to 
that yonng Despard ; but I for one hope 't 
isn't so." 

" He's a likely young chap," said one of 
the younger men admiringly. 

^'Iss; but you mustn't take people by 
their looks, nor parsons by their books," 
and Hepzibah gave a knowing laugh; 
" else I s'pose he wouldn't stand in his own 
shoes." 

"Why, what do'ee mean?" asked the 
same man, who, not being Mallett bom, 
was but imperfectly up in the domestic 
history of its inhabitants. 

" Mean ! " said Hepzibah, " why, nothin' 
that I know by ; only from first to last 
there's bin a goodish lot 0' talk about who 
this young Despard is. I'm sure he carries 
his head as high as if he was the Emperor 
0' Rooshia's son; and so he may be for 
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anything I can gainsay, or anybody else 
in Mallett, I take it." 

"Sir Stephen's still up to Sharrows, I 
s'pose ! " said Wallis. 

"Well, the talk was he was goin' a 
Friday ; but he ain't gone yet, for he was in 
to Joe's this morning." 

"Well, I'm glad to see he ain't in no 
hurry to be off. I'll wager he don't find 
better quarters." In which opinion perhaps 
Sir Stephen shared, for the festivities had 
been over now for four days past, and yet 
he lingered at Mallett. 

He had, however, positively decided upon 
leaving the next morning — ^a decision he 
was somewhat ruefully contemplating, as he 
stood waiting for Hero to join him in a 
farewell stroll to Combe Point. 

" I feel quite sorry to go," he thought, 
" I've taken such a fancy to the place, and 
as to old Caxthew, I seem to have known 
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him all my life ; I never felt so at home in 
any house. My mother must like them; 
that girl has such pretty, unafltected ways, 
I'd defy any one to see her at home and not 
be charmed with her. "What a nice wife 
she'll make! I don't see any one about 
this place for her to marry, though ; " and 
here, giving a rather lugubrious sigh, his 
meditations seemed to come to an end, and 
he stood making thrusts in the direction of 
a clump of old sea-pinks, too sturdy to 
be easily dislodged. Suddenly a sound 
above made him look up. It was Hero, 
running down the steep path with the 
surefootedness of a goat. 

" Take care ! take care ! " he called out, 
his admiration of her agility curbed by fear 
lest she shoidd slip. 

" Take care of what ? " 

"Why, that you don't " but with 

the bravado of high spirits and perfect con- 
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fldence, before he could finish his sentence 
she had given another run, and with a final 
jump was at his side. 

" You are not tired of waiting, I hope," 
she said ; " papa kept us ; Alice and he will 
be here in a moment, and I ran on in front 
to tell you. 

" And to frighten me out of my life." 

"Frighten you! How did I frighten 
you ? " 

"Why, by running down the rocks as 
you did. Suppose that you had fallen, 
what should I have dons then?" Sir 
Stephen's looks and tone somehow conveyed 
a great deal more meaning than his words. 

" Why, picked me up, of course," said 
Hero, laughing, and getting a little red ; 
" unless," she added, trying to talk down 
her slight confusion, " I had tumbled on top of 
you, as I did before. Oh ! dear me ! I shall 
never forget our first meeting ; shall you ? " 
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" No, indeed ; " and a quickening of his 
lieart, as he looked at her, made him in- 
stinctively lower his voice, as he said, 
not quite knowing why he said it, "And 
will you promise that you will not forget 
me before I come again ? " 

"Forget you, Sir Stephen!" and Hero 
opened wide her eyes in astonishment, 
"you don't know what an event your com- 
ing has been to us all ; we shall do nothing 
but talk of it until you come back again." 

" Then you will think of me sometimes?" 

How she wished that her father and Alice 
would make haste ! 

" To hear you," she answered, not looking 
up from the imaginary picture she was 
drawing with a bit of cast-up stick on 
the sand, " one would fancy that I had 
heaps of things to take my attention. Why, 
I shall think of you fifty times more than 
you will think of — Mallett." 
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" Say, of me," and he bent down towards 
her. 

" Mallett and me mean the same." 

" No, I am afraid not ; Mallett is mine 
already, you know, but " 

"Dear me, what a time they are in 
coming!'^ exclaimed Hero, suddenly spring- 
ing up on the nearest stone ; "I think I 
hear them," she continued hurriedly. 
^^ Papa ! Alice ! come," she called, as 
Captain Carthew and Alice appeared 
leisurely strolling down together. " It 
will be nightfall before we get to the 
Point." 

" I wonder what on earth made her do 
that ! " thought Sir Stephen. " By Jove, 
I believe my head was gone. What odd 
beings women are ! I wonder if she had 
any idea what I was going to say." 

Hero gave him no further chance for a 
tfete-a-t^te. She so managed it, that they 
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all four walked side by side until they 
reached the Point, where Sir Stephen 
proposed they should scramble up to the 
old bullace-tree. 

" Yes, do," said the Captain. " I'll stop 
below, and give the signal of recall ; but 
remember there's no keeping the tide 
waiting." 

" Come, Miss Carthew," said Sir Stephen, 
as he jumped upon the flat slippery rocks. 

" Come along, Alice," said Hero follow- 
ing him; but Alice shook her head, ^'No, 
I am going to stay with the Captain," she 
answered, "I am too tijred to mount that 
hill." 

" We shall only be a few minutes gone," 
said Sir Stephen, with a great increase of 
cheerfulness. " Now, you must let me help 
you. Miss Carthew. Give me your hand." 
But Hero did not stir. 

" Nonsense, Alice," • she said, " you are 
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not so tired as all that. Come along, I 
shall not go unless you go," and she made 
as if she would step down to the beach 
again. 

" Hero ! Miss Carthew," Sir Stephen 
whispered, " remember it is my last even- 
ing. Why cannot you come with me?" 
She did not answer. "Alice," she repeated, 
with a look, which made Alice very reluc- 
tantly prepare to accompany them. 

Sir Stephen of course could say nothing, 
but he felt unreasonably angry. Until 
Alice proposed staying behind, the idea of 
going alone with Hero had not presented 
itself; but directly it did, and was frustrated, 
it seemed to him the thing he most desired 
and cared for. It was in vain he tried to 
conceal his vexation; a cloud seemed to 
have settled upon them, and it was not long 
before they rejoined the Captain. During 
the walk back Sir Stephen remained un- 
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usually silent. He had never felt a more 
irresistible desire to quarrel with any one 
than he did with Hero, in whose direction 
he never once looked, although she cast 
several furtive glances towards him. " I 
almost wish I had gone," she thought. 
"If he only knew about Leo, I would not 
mind ; but we won't keep it secret any 
longer, I would rather now that every one 
knew. I can see that he is vexed with 
me." By the time they reached the house, 
even the Captain began to feel the chill 
which had fallen upon them. " It's turned 
quite cold," he said, "I hope Betsy has 
had an eye to the fire while we have been 
gone." 

Hero ran out to the wood-basket, and 

returned with a couple of fir-cones, which 

she threw on the fire ; then turning round, 

^she found SirfStephen close by her — ^the 

others were not in the room. 

VOL. I. L 
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" It will soon blaze up," she stammered, 
aU her self-coiisciousiiess retuming; ^^I'U 
go and take off my hat, I think ; " but Sir 
Stephen did not move, he only stood looking 
at her reproachfully. " Let me pass," she 
said, with a little nervous laugh. " No, I 
won't let you pass," and he laid his hand 
detainingly upon her arm ; '^ you shall stay 
here - now, and " — ^but the Captain was 
already in the room, exclaiming, " Halloo ! 
why we're all one colour here ! Come, 
Hero, let's have a light on the subject." 
But Hero had flown, and Sir Stephen began 
stirring the fire so vigorously, that the 
Captain said, ^^What, are you cold, too? 
I thought there was a change, somehow." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

<' II n'est homme k qui il sieae si xnal de se mesler de parlor 
de memoire." 

MONTAIONB. 

T CANNOT bear saying good-bye," said 
-'- Hero. 

*^ I am so sorry he is gone," said Alice, 
as the carriage, which was to convey Sir 
Stephen to the station, finally turned into 
Ferry-bridge Lane, and was hidden by 
Parson's Hill. Captain Carthew had gone 
to Dockmouth with his friend, so the two 
girls returned alone to the house, by the 
gate of which, mounted on the hedge, they 
found Betsy, whose regard Sir Stephen 
had completely gained. 

" Well, you've seed the last of 'im," she 
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said discontentedly : "I ran up here to 
catch sight of 'em rounding Ferry-bridge, 
but you might so well look for a needle 
in a bundle o' hay, as hope to see any- 
thing for they Norris's clothes ; they'm 
always washin' when any sight's going 
on." 

"Ain't you sorry he's gone, Betsy?" 
asked Alice. 

" WeU, I be ; and that's the truth," said 
Betsy, descending from her post of inter- 
rupted observation; "for he's one whose 
face I'd rather see than his back any day, 
though I can't say so much for that 
jackanapes he brought to tend on 'm;" 
meaning his man, whose contempt of 
MaUett and its inhabitants had given con- 
siderable offence. "Mrs. Tucker 'U shake 
off the dust as comes from his feet with a 
light heart, any how," continued Betsy; 
"poor miserable toad, with his brass and 
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his brag, as if anybody couldn't see the lies 
runnin' out of 'm like ile." 

^'Come, Betsy," said Hero, "I didn't 
notice so very much amiss with him." 

" I dessay not ; he was mealy-mouthed 
enuf before his betters, but his stomachky 
ways in the kitchen was past bidin'. I 
only wish I could ha' got 'n to chapel with 
me ; wouldn't he ha' had a slap in the face 
from Mr. Pethewick to the text of ' All flesh 
is grass.' He did just speak his mind to a 
few who needed it, and no mistake ; but la ! 
no, my lord must go to church like the 
gentry. ^ I don't hold with chapels and 
meetin's,' he says. ^No,' says I, ^they 
tell 'ee the truth there, and that don't suit 
your complaint, maister.' However, that 
don't go for nothin' agen Sir Stephen, for 
he ain't his man, and his man ain't he, 
or else I shouldn't hope and trust, as I do, 
that he'll come and live here altogether. 
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This momin', when he come to wish me 
good-bye, he says, * Betsy, ^ says he, 
^what w'd you say if I was to come to 
Combe to live ? ' ^ Say ! sir,* I says, * why 
that you'd cut yer wisdom teeth at last; 
for, I'm sure nobody, unless they was 
mazed, would live up to London, I 
reckon.' " 

"Why not?" asked Alice. 

"Why not?" said Betsy, "well you 
just hear what Sarah Jane Mudge says of 
it ; why, there ain't a bit o' butter that's 
fit to eat; and as for the milk, 'tis chalk 
and mess made up together; they don't 
know the meanin' o' wholesome victuals. 
Why, when Sarah Jane asked for a tough 
cake, the baker busted out laughin', and 
told her she was welcome to take her choice 
from they in the window ; as for pilchards 
and hakes, they'd never heerd tell of 'em. 
Londoners, indeed! I shan't ever think 
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much 0' they after what Sarah Jane's told, 
and this poor ha'porth 0' cheese we've seed. 
That minds me I'll pot down a hunderd or 
so 0' pilchards and some butter, and get 
maister to send it to Sir Stephen; I'll wager 
he'll be half starved when he gets back." 

" I wish he would come and live here 
altogether," said Alice, as soon as Betsy- 
had left them. " Do you like him, Hero?" 
she asked. 

" Yes, very much. Why do you want 
to know ? " 

"Because I am sure he likes you very 
much indeed. Hero, I believe he has fallen 
in love with you." 

" Alice ! you always think that of every- 
body. Sir Stephen is not likely to give me 
a thought, and if he did, it would be of no 
use, you know that." 

"Then you have quite made up your 
mind to accept Leo ? " said Alice sadly. 
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"Quite made up my mind!" repeated 
Hero. " Why, Alice, you surely have for- 
gotten him. I never have seen any one 
with whom I could compare Leo." 

" I know he is very handsome and nice," 
said Alice, with a sigh ; " but oh. Hero ! 
he is not half so nice as you are; every- 
body says so." , 

" Then I am very angry with everybody, 
and, as for you, if you were not so weak, 
you horrid Uttle thing, I'd shake you until 
I made you confess that the very hand- 
somest, sweetest, most lovable man you ever 
saw is Leopold Despard ; and when I am 
his wife, I shall think myself the most 
fortunate woman in the whole world." 

Alice laughed. 

"Very well," she said; "but I shall 
still continue to say, I wish you would 
marry Sir Stephen. I have thought about 
it since first I saw you together." 
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"Don't say so any mor^," said Hero 
gravely. "Of course I know the whole 
thing exists only in your imagination ; but, 
if it did not, and he asked me twenty times, 
I should say No. Why, Alice, I love Leo 
with all my heart. There, I declare you 
have made me blush ! " and she put up her 
hands to cover her face. Withdrawing 
them the next moment, she added, "Not 
that. I am one bit ashamed if all the world 
heard me, for I am proud of my love and 
that he has given his love to me." 

And had he given her his love ? Yes ; 
for as much as was in him to love any one, 
Leo Despard loved Hero Carthew. He 
could not change his nature, which was to 
care more for himself than for anybody else ; 
but second to the worship of self, came his 
feeling for Hero. Perhaps combined with 
this was no small amoimt of vanity, for he 
knew himself envied by all the young fellows 
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at Mallett as the fortunate suitor, who, in 
spite of their constant opportunities, had 
made the most of a short visit, and secured 
the prize they were all coveting. In his 
inward reveries Leo could not but regard 
Hero as a singularly fortunate being, 
^'for," he would say, "I've had capital 
opportunities, if I'd chosen to go in for 
rank or money, and it isn't every man 
would be constant to a girl without a stiver, 
as I am. Oh, dear! I wish she had a 
fortune, or I had, or somebody connected 
with us had, for she's awfully pretty, and 
very good style too when I take the country 
rust off her." 

Poor Leo ! he was always sighing after 
money, and envying the fortunate possessors 
of that, to him, all - powerful talisman. 
Naturally of a weak character, with strong 
faults, his home training had been most 
injudicious. Every one yielded to his 
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wishes, pampered his vanity, and glossed 
over his imperfections. The world, he 
found, was not inclined to be so indulgent ; 
therefore, having made up his mind to be a 
favourite, he set to work to accomplish his 
desire, and so happily did he succeed, that 
in a short time he was voted by his brother 
officers a first-rate fellow, and a capital 
companion. He spoke of himself as being 
the nephew and adopted son of the late 
rector of Mallett ; and told the colonel's 
wife (who made it her business to find out 
everything concerning each fresh comer to 
the regiment) that his father and mother 
had both died while he was ar very young 
child, and that he knew little or nothing 
about them, -as his imcle, wishing to be 
regarded with parental affection, was always 
extremely reticent on the subject. 

" So very strange," said his sharp ques- 
tioner ; " for, happening to mention you to 
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some friends of mine, they said they used 
to know Mr. Despard years ago, but they 
never heard he had a brother, though they 
knew of a sister." 

" Eeally ! " said Leo, with assumed in- 
difference. " Ah ! I expect my poor father 
was not regarded as much credit to his 
family. I suppose they looked upon a man, 
who could in a few years run through a 
large fortune, as something second only to 
a criminal." 

" Indeed ! your mother's money, I pre- 
sume ? " 

" Oh, yes ; the Despards have not been 
burdened in that way for years," laughed 
Leo ; " the name is about all we have to 
boast of; that's pretty good, I believe — at 
least my poor uncle used to tell me about 
our past glories — our coming over with the 
Conqueror, and so on ; it pleased him, dear 
old man, though to me it is but sorry 
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satisfaction to be descended from a line 
who have left nothing behind them but the 
boast of Quixotic deeds, by which they 
contrived to ruin their family." 

Then, having already discovered the 
lady's weakness, he adroitly turned the 
conversation to the peerage generally ; and, 
plying her with questions relating to her 
intimates of exalted rank, he escaped 
further questioning, and was from that 
moment regarded by Mrs. Fitzger&,ld as a 
very gentlemanly young man. She gave 
out (embellishing his story with native 
talent) that he was the son of a man of 
good family, who married an heiress, ran 
through her money, and killed himself and 
her in a few years ; that his uncle, old 
Anthony Despard, an excellent man, but very 
eccentric, had brought him up and adopted 
him, and of course at his death had left 
him everything that he possessed. 
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Nothing could have been more fortunate 
for Leo than this excellent woman's appro- 
priation of every kind of knowledge. She 
always spoke of persons by their Christian 
names, and with an air of such intimate 
acquaintanceship, that even those who knew 
her peculiarities best were never sure how 
much they ought to believe, and what they 
should give no credit to. There being 
nothing improbable in this narration, it was 
allowed to pass, and now was so thoroughly 
believed in, that even Leo himself accepted 
it, and answered any questions or allusions, 
without the slightest qualm of conscience 
for propagating a story, which he took 
immense credit for not inventing. 

Among the people who for many years 
were most interested about his origin, the 
one least concerned was Leo. As a child 
he had asked now and again about his 
dead father and mother, and was satisfied 
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with a simple reply to his question. Later 
on he grew more inquisitive; but it was 
not until just before he obtained his 
commission, that the old rector felt obliged 
to tell him something of the truth; but 
even then, shrinking from inflicting a 
wound on the pride of the handsome boy, 
whom he loved with weak tenderness, he 
kept back whatever he could, and all Leo 
learned in this and future conversations 
was, that he had no right to the name 
of Despard, nor any legitimate claim on any 
other name; that his mother's origin was 
humble ; that she had in some way attracted 
the notice of his father, who had been an 
early friend and college chum of Mr. 
Despard's. His father's name was Bernard, 
he had been of no profession, and had lived 
on bad terms with ^s family, who allowed 
him an income for his support. For some 
years before and after Leo's birth, Mr. 
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Despard had lost sight of his Mend, except 
that he knew he was living in Wales, and 
that Leo's mother passed as his wife. 
Suddenly something happened which caused 
Mr. Bernard to break this tie, and he came 
to Mr. Despard, who, with Aunt Lydia, 
was liying in London, and asked him to 
take charge of the child, whose mother had 
deserted it. To this he consented, and soon 
became so attached to him that parting was 
never spoken of ; the father had an aversion 
to see his son, and no inducement on Mr. 
Despard's part could overcome this preju- 
dice. He kept away from the house, and, 
except on rare occasions and by letters, they 
held no communication. When Leo was 
about nine years old, his father wrote 
saying that he had just received intelligence 
of the mother's death, and that now he 
intended seeing the boy, and taking an 
interest in him. He appointed a day to 
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pay them a visit; but before that day 
arrived, Mr. Despard was informed of his 
death, which was sudden, and the result of 
excitement, consequent on the failure of a 
speculation which had ruined him. 

As there was no one to claim him, Mr. 
Despard gladly adopted the orphaned boy, 
who, he said, had been the solace and 
comfort of his life. Naturally Leo asked 
many more questions, but this was the sum 
total of the knowledge he obtained, and 
with his usual discrimination, he saw that 
the less he knew the less he had to hide. 
As, therefore, there was nothing to be 
gained by being placed au courant with his 
history, his wisest course was to accept the 
present and ignore the past. Few men 
were more popular than Leo. He seemed 
to make fresh friends wherever the regiment 
happened to be, and these he contrived 
should be people in the best set. 

VOL. I. M 
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What wonder then that Mallett seemed 
dull to him ; and its inhabitants, excepting 
Hero, insupportably uninteresting. Be- 
sides, he knew that much of his history was 
known there, and this caused him to dislike 
the place. He felt that his attachment to 
Hero was the great weakness of his life, 
still he cared for her more than for any 
other girl he had ever seen; and he had 
made up his mind, that as soon as he 
conveniently could, he would marry her, 
and, to use his own expression, cut Mallett 
altogether. "If her old father and Aunt 
Lydia would only drop off the hooks," he 
would say, " I could clear myself of these 
abominable duns. But there's no such 
luck. In a place like that, they live as 
long as they like. I wonder how I shall 
get through the time there ! " — for, in 
consequence of a letter which he had 
received from Hero, he had applied to get 
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the charge of some forts that were to be 
built close to Combe ; and if he obtained 
the appointment, he would probably spend 
three or four months there, a longer time 
than he and Hero had yet been together. 



\ 



CHAPTEE X. 

" I am as I am, and so will I be ; 
But how that I am none knoweth truly. 
Be it ill, be it well, be I bound, be I free, 
I am aa I am, and so will I be." 

Sib Thob. "Wtatt. 

aiR STEPHEN found Mrs. Labouchere 
^ still staying with his mother, unable to 
resist the pleasure of meeting him, although 
her judgment told her that it would be 
wiser for them to see less of each other. 

She gave some slight excuse for having 
delayed her intended departure, adding, " I 
have been trying to persuade aunt to go 
down to Cumberland with me ; I think it 
might give her strength, for she has not 
seemed at all well lately. Indeed, that is 
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one reason why I have remained here ; I 
hardly liked leaving her alone." 

'^ Thank you very much," said Sir Stephen. 
"I always feel she is perfectly safe when 
you are with her ; I do not know what she 
would do without you now." 

" I do not know what I should do with- 
out her," replied Katherine, without looking 
up ; " she is the same to me that she ever 
was. Most other things have so changed." 

" Yes, that's true," said Sir Stephen com- 
placently; "it's wonderful how things alter." 

"And people too, I think." 

" Well, I suppose they do ; as they get 
older they get wiser and " 

" Colder." 

" No ; I do not know that that is always 
the case; less demonstrative, perhaps, but 
I should be sorry to think I had less power 
of feeling now than I possessed years ago." 

" You have attained the power of keeping 
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it remarkably under control ! " and Kathe- 
rine, whose voice shook with suppressed 
emotion, and whose pale face had turned 
crimson, got up quickly and went out of the 
room. 

"What on earth does she mean now?" 
exclaimed Sir Stephen as soon as the door 
had closed upon her ; "I have never been 
favoured with anything of this kind before ; " 
and he sat reflecting for some minutes. 
Then, resuming his newspaper with a 
relieved air, he decided that it meant 
nothing but a desire that he should be more 
cousinly, and take a greater interest in her 
property, about which she had often endea- 
voured to get his advice. 

Katherine had a great deal more pride 
than to affect the role of a love-sick girl. 
She had scrupulously endeavoured that Sir 
Stephen should see none of her plans, iand 
as, after the first meeting, there had been 
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nothing in her manner towards him which 
could excite his suspicions, he had come to 
the conclusion that she was willing to 
accept matters as they stood. Her annoy- 
ance at having, as she conceived, betrayed 
her feelings was excessive; and, exagge- 
rating her words and manner to herself, she 
felt overwhelmed with shame at the thought 
of meeting him again. He had, however, 
dismissed the matter from his mind, and 
was already intent on giving his mother a 
favourable impression of Mallett. 

" I am longing for you to go down there, 
mother," he said ; " I can fancy the sensa- 
tion your caps and bonnets will produce." 

Mrs. Prescott smiled pleasantly. " Poor 
ladies," she said, " I am sure I should be 
delighted to gratify them ; I had no idea 
the people were sufficiently cultivated to 
care about such a thing as fashion." 

"Nonsense, mother; why you forget that 
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they are but six miles from Dockmouth, one 
of our largest naval ports." 

" I thought you told me that you had a 
drive of twenty miles." 

" So I did, but that was because I knew 
nothing of the boat, and drove there." 

" Boat ! oh ! is there a steamboat ? " 

"No, a sailing boat; a steamer would 
never do there. You have no idea of the 
wildness of the place; magnificent rocks 
running out iu all directions, and a surf that 
dashes against them with tremendous force." 

" Dear me ! " said Mrs. Prescott, not 
entering at all into her son's enthusiasm; 
" but of course one never need go by 
water ? " 

" No ; but I am sure you will not have 
been there a week before you will thoroughly 
enjoy a sail." 

" Stephen ! " 

" You will, I assure you, mother ; not at 
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first, I know, for I hesitated at taking Miss 
Carthew, it looked so rough, but she assured 
me that it would be all right outside, and 
it was — like glass." 

"Eaally!" said Mrs. Preseott. "Miss 
Carthew, did you say ? " 

" Yes, Captain Carthew lost his wife 
when his daughter was bom." 

" Indeed ! Bather an elderly Miss, I 
suppose ? " 

"No, a very young girl." 

"You have not mentioned her before," 
said Mrs. Preseott after a pause, during 
which she had eyed her son sharply. Only 
unconcern, however, was to be seen in his 
face. 

" Did I not? I was very much engrossed 
while I was there ; the place is in a sad 
condition. It will take far more time than 
I can give to it in one summer to get it 
into anything like decent condition." 
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** I hope you are not thinking of spending 
money on it, Stephen," said Mrs. Preseott 
doleftdly ; " it brings you in next to 
nothing, and you will never find a tenant 
for it.'' 

"Perhaps some day I may go and live 
there myself," Sir Stephen answered, with 
a laugh. "It is getting high time for 
me to settle down, if I am ever to do 
so." Mrs. Prescott's manner brightened. 
Here was a little opening for the intro- 
duction of her favourite scheme, which 
of late she had thought best to keep in 
abeyance. 

"Nonsense, my dear," she said cheer- 
fully. " I hope when you marry, you will 
contrive to fix upon some one who will 
bring grist enough to the mill to set 
Pamphillon going again. It has been the 
dream of my life to see you there, Stephen. 
You have been cruelly dispossessed of your 
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inheritance, but there is no doubt but your 
uncle was mad, quite mad, and had been so 
for many years." 

Sir Stephen shook his head. 

"Whether he was mad or sane, I don't 
know ; but this I know, that I wish he had 
contrived that any one but me should have 
been saddled with his ruined estate. It has 
fettered my whole life, and kept me poor, 
and made me discontented." 

Mrs. Prescott's thin, careworn face 
twitched, her mouth worked nervously, and 
her eyes filled. 

" You take a painfully exaggerated view 
of things, Stephen," she said, in a voice 
that threatened an outburst of tears, to 
avoid which her son got up, and, taking her 
hand, said, soothingly — 

"Now, mother, don't misinterpret my 
words. You always take anything I say 
about this as a reproach to yourself, which 
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is so very absurd. You could not prevent 
my uncle gambling away his inheritance ; 
you had nothing to do with the law that 
made me heir to a beggared baronetcy. 
God knows ! you 'did your duty, if ever any 
woman did, and you will have your reward, 
mother ; I shall never be able to repay you 
all you have suflfered and borne for me. 
There, there," he added, kissing her affec- 
tionately, "don't think anything more of 
it, or you'll be getting one of your bad 
attacks. I only wish we could settle, and 
have done with the whole .thing. I never 
shall understand your unaccountabliB oppo- 
sition to selling the place. That is the only 
sensible course." 

Mrs. Prescott's whole aspect underwent 
a sudden change. Her weakness vanished, 
her face altered, as she said, in a passionate 
voice — 

" I will never give my consent to your 
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selling Pampliillon. I would bear anything 

» 

rather than see yon part with the estate." 

"The old cry," said Sir Stephen, in a 
vexed tone. " Now, mother, I ask you, or 
any one, what possible reason is there in 
what you say ? " 

" Every reason," repKed Mrs. Prescott, 
^^ and any person with a grain of feeling 
would admit, that the idea of a man selling 
a place which has belonged for hundreds of 
years to his family, and keeping another in 
a wild, out-of-the-way, unheard-of district, 
is most unnatural and unaccountable." 

Sir Stephen tried to control himself by 
changing his chair and his position. 

" As usual in these discussions, you are 
putting the matter in quite a wrong light, 
mother. My feelings have nothing to do 
with a thing about which I have not the 
slightest choice. If I had a sufficient in- 
come to keep up both estates, I should do 
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SO ; or if by selling Combe I could keep 
Pamphillon, I should be only too willing to 
do it. I can tell you that it will be no 
light matter to see the old place go from 
me. But how do I stand ? The owner of 
two estates for which I can do nothing 
— the houses upon them tumbling down 
for want of proper repairs, the people 
sickly from bad drainage, and brutalised 
from the way in which they are compelled 
to herd together." 

'^ I am sure you do all you can for them," 
said Mrs. Prescott stolidly ; "we Kve in the 
quietest manner possible; you are constantly 
straitened, through building for this one, 
and repairing for that one, and what on 
earth more can they expect ? " 

" Why, this, that if I cannot afford to do 
what, as holder of the land, it is my duty to 
do, I should give up my authority to a man 
who could live among them, raise them by 
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his influence, and exercise beneficially the 
only right by which we should hold 
mastery — ^the power to advance the well- 
being of the fellow-creatures dependent 
upon us." 

" Oh, dear, dear ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pres- 
cott ; " these new-fashioned sentiments are 
quite beyond me. In my day it was enough 
that a place belonged to a family, and that 
they did their best for those who lived upon 
the land. No Quixotic notions then existed 
about giving up an inheritance because you 
couldn't afford to bmld model cottages upon 
it, and introduce a heap of new inventions, 
which, though they may be called improve- 
ments, tend to nothing so much as making 
people discontented with their condition of 
life." 

^^ It is quite useless to attempt to reason 
with you, my dear mother," said Sir 
Stephen, hopelessly : ^' but, if you would 
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try and remember that the world does not 
stand still, and that its progress is not 
entirely confined to one class of society, you 
will find that all people in the present day 
are forming a pretty true notion of what 
should exist, and what may not be tole- 
rated. Don't think," he added, "that 
what I contemplate doing is a pleasant task 
to me. I shrink from putting my plan into 
practice, but how am I to avoid making the 
sacrifice ? " 

" If you are bent upon sacrifice, there 
are more ways than one of making yourself 
a martyr." 

"Perhaps so," said her son in a de- 
sponding tone ; " but I see no other way 
of obtaining a sufficient income for my 
purpose." 

"There is marriage;" and this time Mrs. 
Prescott felt her voice quiver. " Were I 
you, rather than part with Pamphillon, I 
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should take a wife with a fortune ample 
enough to enable me to carry out these 
plans, which you seem to consider an 
essential part of a landlord's duty." 

'' Ah ! it is rather difficult to meet Such 
wives nowadays." 

Mrs. Prescott's face assumed an expres- 
sion between a sneer and a smile. 

" So I should fancy," she said, "by the 
way in which a woman known^ to have 
money is run after. It is positively offen- 
sive to see the way in which some men 
pursue Katherine, and without ever having 
received from her a word, or a look of 
encouragement. ' ' 

" Indeed ! I forgot that she was in the 
matrimonial market." 

" Then you are more obtuse than your 
friends, my dear;" and Mrs. Prescott, 
nettled by the tone of his remark, drew 
herself up as she added, *^I assure, you, 
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if Katherine felt so disposed, she might 
wear a coronet." 

"And why is she not so disposed? Does 
grief for the late Mr. Labouchere preclude 
even that consolation? What a striking 
illustration of conjugal fidelity ! " 

" You adopt anything but a nice tone 
in speaking of Katherine," said Mrs. 
Prescott, assuming her most injured air. 
"You seem to forget, Stephen, that she is 
my niece." 

"I beg your pardon, mother. I never 
think of her as anything else." 

"We all know," added Mrs. Prescott, 
" that she was guilty of great apparent 
inconsistency, and, no doubt, she committed 
a very grave mistake ; but, gracious me, is 
Katherine the only one who has fallen into 
error ? Are we not all open to temptation ? 
and, if contrition and sorrow cannot induce 
forgiveness, I fear it is but empty mockery, 
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Stephen, to ask that our trespasses may be 
forgiven as we forgive those who trespass 
against us." 

"I really don't see the application, 
mother, and we have wandered entirely 
away from the original discussion. Mrs. 
Labouchere can have nothing to do with 
my keeping or parting with Pamphillon, 
and still less with my marrying, or being 
given in marriage." 

Mrs. Prescott did not answer. She was 
thinking over what her son had said. Had 
he really made up his mind to set about 
this business? or could she avert the 
trouble, as she had done before ? 

" Stephen," she said earnestly, " will you 
give me a promise ? " 

" Certainly, if it is in my power to keep 
it, and if it is within reason." 

" Will you promise me not to take any 
steps in this plan of getting rid of Pam- 
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phillon, until you have been to Combe 
again, and seen, by the experience of living 
there for a time, whether it wonld be 
possible for you to live there all your 
life?" 

Sir Stephen seemed to hesitate. 

" I will promise to go down with you," 
continued his mother. 

" In that case, decidedly, I say, l^es." 

"And I have your promise that you will 
not speak a word about selling to Simpson 
or to your agent ? " 

"Yes, I give you my word to remain 
perfectly passive until we have been to 
Mallett." 

" Thank you." 

And, with a feeling of respite, Mrs. 
Prescott went to her own room, locked 
the door, and sitting down, drew a sigh of 
I'elief. 

" What shall I do ? " she murmured after 
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a few minutes of silent meditation. "Am I 
never to know rest ? Ah ! if my life could 
be written, what a warning it would be to 
those who are prone to give way to impulse ! 
It seems to me now, as if in five minutes I 
destroyed my entire peace of mind. Not 
that I did it for my own sake, nor to secure 
anything for myself. God knows that I 
should have been contented. But I could 
not see my fatherless boy defrauded, robbed 
by a man who acknowledged that he was 
mad. Ah ! truly he has much to answer 
for ! What right had he to remain silent 
about the state of his affairs? He must 
have known that he left nothing for his 
successor but beggary. If I had but 
known that^ only known it, oh, how dif- 
ferent my life would have been ! " 

"Who is that knocking?" she asked 
nervously, hearing some one tapping at the 
door. 
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" It is only I, aunt. Never mind if you 
are engaged, I will go down-stairs." 

" No, dear, wait a moment — come in. I 
was wishing to speak to you." 

Mrs. Labouchere looked at her aunt for a 
moment; then, putting her hand on her 
shoulder, she said — 

" You have been crying, aunt. Nothing 
has happened to trouble you ? " 

" Only the old trouble, Katey ; " and her 
tears began to fall afresh. "Stephen has 
been talking about Pamphillon. He says, 
that unless he gets an addition to his 
income, he must and will sell it." 

Katherine sat down, clasped her hands, 
arid looked the very picture of despondency. 

*^ I have feared for a long time past," she 
said in a low tone, "that things would 
never be altered." 

But Mrs. Prescott had a forlorn hope in 
view, and it would never do for Katherine 
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to give in. Away from society, thrown 
upon the constant companionship of his 
beautiful cousin, much might still be accom- 
plished ; and Mrs. Prescott determined that 
no stone should be left unturned while 
they were at Combe to bring these two 
together. 

^'Katherine," she said, "although Stephen 
is my son, I cannot be blind to his faults, 
nor shut my eyes to his overweening pride. 
I believe he would rather die than let 
you imagine that he cared one pin's point 
for you." 

"I do not believe that he does," said 
Katherine, the memory of the morning's 
conversation still strong within her. 

"My dear," replied Mrs. Prescott, 
"Stephen is far less careful to hide ^ his 
feelings from me now than he was at first. 
He knows the many admirers you have, 
that it rests with you whether you will be 
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Lady Fareham ; lie ^sked me why you did 
not many again. Indeed, I am perfectly 
convinced that it is nothing but your 
fortune that keeps him silent ; if you had 
returned to us penniless, Katherine, Stephen 
would long since have been at your feet." 

" Oh, aunt ! " exclaimed Katherine sud- 
denly. "How bent he is upon misunder- 
standing me! He little thinks what I 
would give to be poor dependent Katherine 
Douglas again." 

Mrs. Prescott looked at her niece, and 
she could not help that look being one 
of admiration. 

" What p. strange thing life is ! " she said 
gravely; "almost every one we meet envies 
you, Katherine. Only a few days since, 
when Mrs. Constable was telling me of their 
loss, she said that you were the one person 
who, it seemed to her, could have nothing 
left to wish for." 
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Katherine gave an impatient movement. 

" That is what is being dinned into my 
ears from morning until night, as if wealth 
was the talisman of happiness. I am ready 
to admit," she added bitterly, "that its 
possession has made me wonderfully witty 
and charming in the eyes of many, who 
used to be blind to the attractions I believe 
I did once possess." 

"My dear child, you are quite as attrac- 
tive as you ever were. I often think that I 
never saw you looking better than you 
do now. It was only yesterday, when you 
and Flora Hardwick were standing together, 
that I was comparing you critically, and 
you are as young and fresh-looking as 
she is." 

Mrs. Labouchere put her arms round her 
aunt's neck, and kissing her, as in the old 
days she had seldom done, she said — 

"What should I do "v^ithout you ? " 
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This new feeling of love, combined with 
the experience of her married life, had 
greatly softened Katherine's nature ; for, as 
in the case of many another woman, sorrow 
sat better on her than prosperity. Careless 
observers would have said, that she was 
far more vain now, than when, confident in 
her beauty, she seemed to lay little store by 
it. The truth was, l;er opinion of hersetf 
was not quite so high as formerly. She 
was filled with anxious dread lest her 
beauty was on the wane ; she set down the 
compliments paid to her as so much homage 
to her money ; she envied women to whom 
Sir Stephen was paying any particular 
attention, or whom he said he admired. 
Fears which were groundless; for Sir 
Stephen seldom met her without acknow- 
ledging what a beautiful face she had— very 
superior, he was obliged to o^vn, in feature 
and contour to Hero's. The one face 
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seemed to appeal entirely to the eye, the 
other went straight to the heart. Few 
people with love in their composition could 
resist the charms of Hero's winning sweet- 
ness. She inspired you with the desire to 
caress her — to take her soft-rounded cheeks 
between your hands, and look into eyes that 
were by unexpected turns tender and 
mischievous. Since his visit to Mallett, Sir 
Stephen had often, when looking at Kathe- 
rine, conjured up a vision of Hero to place 
by her side ; and he congratulated himself 
that even in absence Hero's witchery carried 
off the palm ; and then he would smile 
at the odd way in which things had come 
about. To think that he should have been 
a wanderer all these years, without seeing 
any one to awaken the slightest feeling 
of love within him ; and that then, down in 
this out-of-the-way place, whither he had 
gone from a sense of duty sorely at variance 
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with inclination, he should meet this " gem 
of purest ray serene/' who in a week had 
turned his head, and taken possession of 
his heart. Once again at Mallett, he deter- 
mined to have no delay about this wooing, 
the success of which he felt pretty confident 
of. The principal person he had to consider 
was his mother. He wanted the two to 
care for each other, " and,'' thought he, "as 
that dear old mother of mine will need a 
Uttle management— perhaps as the time is 
drawing near for our visit — ^it may be as 
well to say something that will prepare her 
to take an interest in Hero." 

Therefore, soon after, as they sat together 
one morning at breakfast, he said — 

" I think I told you, mother, what a 
pretty girl Miss Carthew, with whose father 
I stayed at Mallett, is. I hope you will 
like her ; they were very kind and hospit- 
able to me." 
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Generally Mrs. Prescott had none of 
those fancies which torment some mothers, 
whenever their sons speak in praise or 
admiration of the girls they meet, but 
anxiety on Katherine's account rendered 
her painftdly watchful. Since their conver- 
sation regarding his selling Pamphillon, she 
had been filled with fears lest her darling 
plan should be put an end to. 

" How old is she ? " she asked. 

"I hardly quite know — something, I 
should say, between eighteen and twenty." 

" I cannot fancy how I could have been 
so misled about her," said Mrs. Prescott, 
taking an instinctive dislike to this rustic 
beauty. " At first I understood that she 
was a middle-aged person, then when 
you spoke of her it was as of a mere 
child." 

" Well," and Sir Stephen feeling a little 
guilty, tried to laugh over the false impres- 
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sion he had given ; " and really so she is a 
child, compared with many girls, though I 
dare say I should oflfend her dignity very 
much were I to tell her so." 

" Some of these childish young ladies are 
exceedingly sharp in making good use of 
their simplicity," said Mrs. Prescott, 
pursing up her mouth. " I must confess 
that I am growing rather afraid of that 
extreme simplicity." 

"Come, come, mother, now that is not 
yourself speaking. Nobody admires a fresh 
young girl more than you do. Why, I 
always say I inherit my taste for unaffected- 
ness from my old-young mother." 

Mrs. Prescott's eyes beamed with plea- 
surable emotion. 

"Well," she said, "I am glad to think 
you do. Certainly I greatly enjoy the sight 
of a pretty young girl; but the world 
terribly spoils one's heart, Stephen ; we 
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meet so many counterfeits, that at last we 
fail to recognise what is real and true." 

*^I don't think Miss Carthew will dis- 
appoint you; at least I hope not; for I 
have set my heart upon you two being great 
friends." 

" Indeed ! have you ? " and all Mrs. 
Prescott's fears coming back, she added 
with a nervous little laugh — 

" And why, I wonder ! " 

When, from a sense that he owed it to 
his mother to say something to her on 
the matter, Sir Stephen began this conver- 
sation, he had no idea how difficult and 
awkward he should find it, to give any hint 
of the feelings he entertained towards Hero. 
He began to wish he had said nothing 
about her. He saw that this would have 
been his wisest course. The only one now 
left was to say as little as possible ; so he 
answered Mrs. Prescott's question with — 
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« 

" Oh ! for no particular reason, only 
that I like her, and we have always con- 
trived somehow to take a fancy to the same 
people." 

" That is true." And Mrs. Prescott gave 
a sigh, which caused her son to look 
inquiringly at her. " Don't be vexed with 
me," she said, putting her hand on his, 
" but where I once set my heart, there it is 
for ever. Ah, Stephen, you little know 
how I centred my hopes upon you and 
Katherine, nor what it costs me to see you 
so widely severed." 

Sir Stephen drew his hand away. 

"It is very strange," he said, "that every 
now and then you will enter upon this 
subject. You must see how distasteful it is 
to me. Surely, you do not want me to tell 
you that I once gave Katherine all my love, 
which she killed so completely and effectually 
that, if I desired it, I could no more revive 
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the feeling than I could bring a dead body to 
life. For years she robbed me of the power 
of feeling or bestowing love, she took from 
me every hope of happiness, she made me a 
wretched, purposeless wanderer; and yet 
you wonder to see us separated ; you say it 
grieves you to see me utterly indiflferent to 
her — ^mother." And he got up, and walked 
out of the room, leaving Mrs. Prescott over- 
whelmed by this unusual display of passion. 
She sat for some time, looking hopelessly 
at the door by which her son had gone out ; 
then, roused by a noise outside, she arose, 
saying— 

" God help me to endure to the end ; it 

« 

cannot be long if I have much more to 
bear ! " 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

It IB the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the mnaic mute. 

And ever widening slowly aQenoe all." 

Vivien*9 Song, — ^Tbnnyson. 



THARLY in July Leo Despard arrived in 
Mallett, and took up his abode with 
Aunt Lydia, whose joy at having him with 
her was only equalled by Hero's light- 
hearted happiness. What a summer this 
promised to be for her! — Leo near, and 
the prospect of Sir Stephen and Mrs. 
Prescott's visit to Combe. 

" I am so glad you are going to be here, 
Leo," she said. 

^^ And I am so glad that you told me at 
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once about these forts. I set about getting 
the appointment that very day." 

Hero's face glowed with happiness. 

" How good of you ! I hope you will not 
find it very dull. Do you think you will ? ^ 

" Well, perhaps away from you, I shall ; 
so you must be very good to me, and let 
me bother and worry you to my heart's 
content." 

" Only fancy," laughed Hero. " When 
I told you at first about the forts it was 
only as news. I never dreamed that you 
would think of getting charge of them. How 
long do you say they will take to build ?" 

''Three or four months at the least; so 
you see, it would have been very disagree- 
able to have had one of our fellows poking 
and prying into everything, and getting to 
know about everybody's ways and means, 
which I am not at all anxious should be 
known. I dare say Staveley Pierrqpoint 
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might have got it. It would have been 
confoundedly awkward." 

" Would it ?" said Hero ; for Leo's words 
jarred, as they sometimes did, against her 
frank nature ; "I don't know that. I have 
not met many grand people, certainly ; but 
I rather fancy they are like ourselves, and 
take very little notice of how people live, as 
long as they are nice ; it was so with Sir 
Stephen." 

"Sir Stephen!" repeated Leo. "Upon 
my word, I am sick of hearing that man's 
name. The way you Mallett people have 
fallen down and worshipped him amuses me 
immensely. By all I hear of him, he must 
be a precious snob." 

" ludeed, he is nothing of the kind," said 
Hero warmly. "Nobody could be more 
unaffected and simple. I suppose it must 
be our fault that we have given you such 
a wrong impression. However," she added 
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cheerfully, " directly you know him it will 
vanish entirely." 

" I am not at all likely to know him. 
Tuft-hunting is not my forte. If a man 
needs to be toadied, he had best steer 
clear of me." 

This was one of the sentiments which Leo 
was in the habit of announcing; for he 
saw that if a man credits himself with good 
qualities, but few people ever give them- 
selves the trouble to find out whether or 
not he really possesses them. In some 
matters the world is wonderfully credulous, 
and is seldom opposed to those who care- 
fully contrive that the faults they acknow- 
ledge, and the virtues they vaunt shall 
find no echo in their hearers' nature, and 
shall bring no blush of accusation to their 
cheeks. 

Bank and wealth had no greater syco- 
phant than Leo Despard, and these two 
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qualities were absolutely necessary in the 
men whom he intended to make his friends. 
He was kind and courteous to every one he 
met ; but he seldom took pains to lay him- 
self out to those he was not likely to reap 
some worldly advantage from. Though, for 
Various small reasons, he had taken a 
decided dislike to Sir Stephen, and chafed 
to hear him spoken of in such high terms, 
he fully intended to make himself agreeable 
and necessary to a man who, he felt, might 
in a thousand ways be useful to him. But 
it would never do to risk his reputation in 
Mallett by appearing to follow in the general 
lead. So he affected to laugh over their 
weakness, their country love of greatness, 
and their capacity for taking in all that a 
man said and did, because he happened to 
be a baronet. 

"Good heavens!" he would say, "what 
au awful nuisance I should become, if I did 
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nothing else but bore you with all the 
grand people I meet!" apparently for- 
getting that he did entertain his friends 
with a continual succession of stories of 
Lord This and the Countess of That — only 
the good, simple Mallett folk lent a friendly 
ear to what they fancied was told to them 
out of kindness of heart, and a desire that 
they should hear something' of people whom 
they had no opportunity of seeing. 

Fond as Hero was of Leo, she would not 
allow him to cast these imputations upon 
Sir Stephen without standing up for her 
absent friend/ It was a part of her nature 
to side with the weak, or those who could 
not do battle for themselves; and so well 
was this known, that many a transgressor 
had left some village conclave more cheer- 
fully after Hero appeared among them, 
thinking, " I know Hero Carthew will stand 
up far me when I am gone." 
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Leo, therefore, finding it impossible to 
bias her opinion, and nettled at what he 
called her obstinacy, feigned jealousy, and 
at length accused her of having a more 
than friendly feeling towards her new 
acquaintance. 

"Eemember, you know nothing of such 
men, Hero," he said severely,. " and never 
dream of the constructions most of them are 
likely to put on the freedom of manner 
which, solely from your having lived in an 
isolated place, you are a little apt at times 
to give way to." 

Hero's face turned scarlet. 

"I do not understand you," she stam- 
mered. " I am not aware that I make the 
slightest difference with people." 

" That is precisely what I am saying. 
Of course, here you know every one, and 
every one knows you. But that is not the 
case in society. There, if you wish to keep 
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Tip anything like position, you must draw 
a line. Why, for example," he added, 
seeing her look puzzled and unconvinced, 
" if we were married, you don't suppose I 
could permit you to go running after and 
helping every soldier's wife whom you 
chanced to meet, as I saw you doing 
yesterday ? " 

" Leo, don't he so ahsurd. Why, that 
was old Nanny Triggs carrying home her 
bread for all those grandchildren of hers. 
The poor old soul has been dreadfully ill 
this last winter, and is as weak as she can 
be. I've known her since I was a baby. 
She did not see that I was close behind her 
when she set down her basket to give her- 
self a rest, and it was only fun made me 
catch it up and run on with it, and when I 
found it was so heavy, I could not but help 
her with it up the hill." 

" Nonsense ; if she could carry it as far 
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as Church Hill she could have carried it 
home. Suppose she had not met you, what 
would she have done then ?" 

Hero shook her head. 

"If that is what you mean," she said 
resolutely, "I am sure I shall never be 
otherwise, and I do not wish to be, either. 
I care a great deal more for Mallett and its 
people than you do, Leo, and I cannot help 
showing it; so, as we are not likely to 
agree on that point, it is wisest to make up 
our minds to differ. But," she added, 
after a pause, fearing he was a little vexed 
with her, " you know, I would do anything 
I could to please you, and I feel sure that 
there is very much in me that needs 
mending. So please tell me of whatever 
you see wrong, and I will try and be 
exactly what you wish me." 

Hero's sweet face and pretty pleading 
manner were generally irresistible ; but Leo 
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Was put out, and determined to be annoyed. 
80 he answered coldly — 

" Oh ! I see nothing that I have any 
right to find fault with, only it is rather 
hard, after we have been parted so long, 
that the whole of our time should be spent 
in discussing the people of Mallett, or 
singing the praises of a man, who seems to 
have found a great deal more favour in 
your eyes than it was ever my good fortune 
to do." 

"Now, Leo, that is unjust, and very 
unkind." 

" Is it ?" he said, sulkily ; " I don't mean 
it to be. Of course, I have no right to 
complain. What chance can a poor beggar 
like me have against a man credited with 
every good quality under the sun ? What 
fools men are," he exclaimed ; " for the sake 
of one woman giving up everything, long- 
ing for a sight of her, thinking of nobody 
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but her ; while she is perfectly happy, more 
particularly if somebody new is paying her 
sufficient attention ! " 

This was rather too much for Hero to 
bear. Good-tempered as she was, she had 
plenty of spirit, and this being roused, she 
drew away her hand from his arm, where 
she had coaxingly laid it, and said — 

" Leo, you know perfectly well that the 
accusations you are making are quite false. 
I should never have suspected you of the 
meanness which gives rise to such charges. 
I have every right to think and to speak 
of Sir Stephen Prescott as I do. He was 
exceedingly kind to me and to those I am 
interested in ; and I like him, and I always 
shall like him ; but when you speak of such 
motives, and say that my feelings are more 
than friendly towards him, you make me 
very angry with you.'^ 

''So it seems; but anger against the 
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accuser does not prove that the accusa : 
is false." 

" Leo ! you cannot mean seriously to I 
me, that you believe I could prefer 
attentions of any other man to thos 
receive from you, or that I could bi 
engrossed in his society as to fo 
you?" and Hero regarded her 1 
earnestly. 

" I did not say that you could," 
answered doggedly. " What I comj 
of is, your doing nothing but talk a 
and praise a man whom I don't know, [ 
-don't want to know." 

^^ But you often tell me about people i 
meet while you are away. I don't k i 
Lady Jane Heathcote, or Miss Majoriba i 
and yet I like to hear about them." 

" Perhaps if I had chosen to tell yon 
very great interest they both took in 
you would not have cared about it c i 
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80 much," and Leo gave a little laugh. 
*' There was not a man in York but was 
dying to know Miss Majoribanks. They 
manoeuvred to meet her, and tried every- 
thing they knew to get invited to the house. 
Whereas I had carte blanche to come when- 
ever I felt inclined, and before she accepted 
anything, she always contrived to find out 
from somebody if I was likely to be 
there. As you know, I am the last man 
to have any vanity about me ; but I some- 
times think that in this world-forgotten 
place you do not understand the temptations 
we have to go through, and when these are 
resisted, you must own, it is a trifle hard 
to find the love which made you do it 
treated as a matter of course, ^d a thing 
of no value." 

Hero was silent. She would not trust 
herself to answer — indeed, words were not 
forthcoming in which she could express her 



^ 
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feelings. There was something despi^ 
in a man hinting at any personal weal 
a woman had betrayed towards him. 
-had always felt certain how much Leo 
be admired and sought after, and the a 
ance that, in spite of all the clever, I 
tiful girls he saw, he still remained tri 
his little country love, had been a trii 
Hero had hugged to her heart a hui 
times. 

Was it possible that Leo was not all 
she pictured him ? Hero had not had 
great opportunities of personal judgi 
Her knowledge of Leo's character 
principally formed from his letters, \ 
were always perfect : for letter-writing 
an art upon which he prided himself gre 
Since she had been capable of judgin 
had never lived for any time in Mallett 
during the occasional weeks he had i 
there, when everything had been give 
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to his amusement and pleasure, Leo had 
been charming. He was naturally good- 
tempered, ai^d, so long as nothing interfered 
with his personal comfort, vanity, and love 
of rule, he was a perfect ^ companion, always 
entertaining, obliging, and delightful. Love 
of self was his grand passion— a passion 
rooted in his heart and nature, bearing 
as fruit those captivating quaUties which 
gained him the popularity and adulation 
upon which he lived. 

Putting down Hero's silence to jealousy, 
he considered he had made a successful hit, 
and, thought he — " It is just as well for her 
to know that it is not every man who 
would give up the many chances I have 
had." Often when dunned to death for 
debts, contracted that he might look like 
other fellows, Leo had felt tempted to put 
an end to the engagement. He knew he 
could not marry until these debts were 
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paid, though ■when they would be pai 
had no idea. However, as Hero was 
tent to wait, he supposed that wait 
must. 

This was the first positive quarrel he 
Hero had ever had, and Leo deteru] 
that he would not a£ford a precedent 
seeking forgiveness, or condoning 
matter too easily ; so, looking at hia wt 
he said — 

"I see it is time I was off." T! 
taking his hat in one hand, and holding 
the other, he went on in the same measi 
tone — "I hope the nest time I have 
pleasure of seeing you we may prove n 
agi-eeablo companions to each other." 

" Don't go yet, Leo," Hero said in a 
tone, and without raising her eyes to 
""We have never really quarrelled beft 
and never parted angrily." 

" I had no wish to quarrel, neither an 

VOL. r. p 
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at all angry;" and Leo assumed a most 
injured air. " But I inust say, tliat the 
first time I have ever hinted at a fault in 
you, you have chosen to receive it in a 
manner that teaches me I must be more 
cautious for the future, and not quite so 
candid and plain-spoken as my stupid dis- 
position leads me to be." 

" Oh, Leo ! why will you misunderstand 
me?" and Hero looked at him reproach- 
fully. "If I have misunderstood you — 
and I am sure I must have done so — for- 
give me. We love each other, Leo, do 
we not ?" and she clasped his hand tightly 
between both of hers. "Let us forget 
it aU, and part friends, and never allow 
anything like this to come between us 
again." 

" My dear Hero, will you please to re- 
member that it is you who have been 
angry, not I. However, I am quite ready 
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to forget it all, only I have no more 
to spare now. I promised Aunt L 
not to be late, and it is abeady nearly 
o'clock ; so I must be off at once. G 
bye." 

And he stooped, and bestowed a p 
cularly unloverlike kiss on Hero's uptu 
face. 

Hero let him go as far as the door, 
she said — 

" Is that your good-bye, Leo ?" 

" I really have not an idea of what 
require of me. Hero. I have told you 
I am not angry, agreed to forget our 
versation, and already said good-bye. 
not know what more I can do, unles 
repeat the same all over again, and, £ 
tell you, I am pressed for time." 

'^ Then pray do not let me detain yo 
and, feeling that she had been over-bou 
ful in her concession^ Hero turned to 
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window, and Leo, after a moment's pause 
and another " Good-bye," which received 
no answer, went out of the honse, and up 
the walk, without once turning round or 
looking in the direction where he had left 
Hero standing. 

She watched him out of sight, then sitting 
down, she burst into a flood of tears. 

" How did we drift into this ?" she said, 
as, her fit over, she began to dry her eyes. 
" I suppose I was partly to blame ; but I 
wish he had not said what he did. I hope 
no one will call. Anybody could see that 
I have been crying ; indeed, I should begin 
again if any one spoke to me. I think 
I'll go and look for Jim, and get him to 
take me out for an hour." 

Putting on her hat, she walked quickly 
down by one of the most unfrequented 
paths to the beach below, and, after a few 
minutes spent in looking about, found the 
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object of her search busily employed 
usual occupation of sail mending. 

^' Jim, are you very busy ?" Hero i 
hardly Uking to take him away froi 
more profitable labour. 

" That all depends on who wants 
answered the old man, with a look tha 
his readiness to do whatever his ques 
might require. 

" I want you to take me out in th( 
for a little while. I don't feel inclin 
go for a walk to-day. Can you come ? 

"Surely I can," said Jim, rising 
alacrity. " I ain't doin' nothin' that 
wait till to-morrow. You sit down 
I'll be ready for 'ee, Miss Hero, in a 
o' shakes." 

And certainly an incredibly short 
had elapsed when the little boat was 
and off. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and as 
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leaned back, hearing no sound but the 
ripple made by her own hand in the water, 
she gave a sigh to think how different all 
would seem if Leo were with her. Then 
she began to take herself to task on the 
subject of their quarrel. 

Did she think too much of Sir Stephen ? 
Had she been too open and friendly with 
him ? Something whispered that there 
had been more than friendliness in his 
manner. 

Never before had she felt the difficulties 
of her position; for, in spite of the un- 
derstanding between themselves, and the 
knowledge all her friends possessed of her 
preference for Leo, he had not spoken to 
her father, nor had they entered upon any 
formal engagement. This was not an un- 
usual state of affairs in Mallett, where 
mothers and fathers would say they would 
not hear of anything binding until the pro- 
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motion was certain. But in this cas 
objection came, not from Captain Car 
but from Leo, who said he could not e 
long engagements, and therefore 
should not be called an engagement, 
canvassed and talked over by the ]M 
gossips; until he was in a position to n 
he would not ask Captain Carthew's f 
consent. Under these circumstances, 
could hardly tell Sir Stephen that sh 
engaged. 

"If he sees us together," she the 
" he will understand, and I feel I can d 
upon him afterwards. Suppose there ^k 
Leo?" 

After this surmise^ for a few mo 
Hero seemed lost in thought, the ch 
which she rudely snapped, and giv 
resolute shake of the head, she look< 
to find Jim's scrutinising gaze fixed 
her. 
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" You'm moody-hearted, Miss Hero," he 
said sympathetically. 

Hero smiled as she nodded in assent — 

" The world — at least, my world — is 
looking rather dark, Jim." 

"Well, don't 'ee be cast down at that. 
If the sun was niver to hide hisself behind 

« 

a cloud, we shouldn't know how to vally 
his brightness when he busts out again. 
Have 'ee heerd anything from Sir Stephen 
o' late ? " he asked, after a pause, during 
which it had occurred to him that this 
might be a reason for her low spirits. 

" No; but he is coming here this summer." 
"Ah !" said Jim, confidentially, in a tone 
of satisfaction, as he rested on the oar with 
which he was assisting the small sail, " he 
wam't much to look upon — ^not for a Sir, 
was he? But, mind you, I reckon his 
heart is in the right place. The talk here 
is, that he's mazed about you. Miss Hero ; 
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and, by what I've seed, though I doi 
they so, 'tis my belief they baint so fi 
neither. Would 'ee hab un. Miss . 
I wish you would. He's made nearei 
your pattern than somebody else I 
name." 

And he gave a significant glance to 
the point where the forts were buildinj 

"It is very odd," thought Hero, ^ 
none of the village people care for 
they seem to know that he dislikes the: 

" But you must try and like Mr. Dei 
for my sake, Jim." 

Jim shook his head sadly. 

" 'Tis cos' o' you, Miss Hero, that 1 1 
agin' un. He's no more fitted to be n 
with you — why, than I be." 

" That is only because he is a sol 
Jim, nothing else." 

"No, now that it aint," replied 
stoutly. " Why, I never said nothin' a 
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Cap'n Ellis, and he a marine too; nor 
neither that young Crozier, from Dock- 
mouth, as used to be allers a busnacking 
about 'ee ; and that time when you comed 
to chapel with Betsy, and they two fol- 
ler'd, didn't I change the hymn, and give 
out, ' Gird thy loins up, Christian soldier,' 
a purpose to show to 'em — 

' The way we preach is free to all, 
And huppy they who come.' 

No, don't 'ee say that. Miss Hero. 'Tis 
the heart I looks to, not the colour o' the 
coat that kivers 'im; though, mind you, I 
niver seed the sodjir yet that, if I was a 
maid, I'd marry ; there now. But you're a 
young lady. Miss Hero," added Jim apolo- 
getically; *^and the ways o' pimple and 
gentlefolks, in many respects, is altogether 
contrarywise." 




CHAPTEK XII. 

'* The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination." 

Much Ado about No 

rpHAT same evening Captain Ca 






told Hero that he had met Mr. Tri 



" He came over," said the Captain 
see what more furniture would be w 
to set the place ship-shape. The : 
that look towards the water are to be 
up for Sir Stephen's mother, he tells n 
" I hope *e wiU be liie Mm, pap..' 
^^ I hope so too, for I took an unco] 
fancy to him. He's a straightforward, ; 
sailing fellow. I shall be very glad 1 
him again. Here, I say, Hero, we 
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crowd on all sail in the way of picnics and 
tea-fights, so that the time will pass quickly 
with her ladyship. These fashionable folks 
are accustomed to plenty of pleasure-taking. 
Leo will be able to help us there ; it is just 
in his line. I suppose that you and he 
understand each other, Hero?'' he con- 
tinued, after a little pause ; " because Leo 
has never really asked my consent. He 
certainly did once say something about 
expecting his promotion, and that then he 
should have a favour to ask of me; but 
that is all." 

" But you said he might come here, papa." 
"Yes, my dear; and I have no objection 
to his doing so. Only, as I don't quite 
know what tack he's upon, I wanted to 
hear in what light you consider that you 
two stand towards each other." 

" We look upon ourselves as if we were en- 
gaged. I thought you understood that, papa." 
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" Yes, from you, but not from bin 
as he is stationed here, and will w 
come philandering about, I thougl 
speak to you, and then to him." 

" Not to him, papa." 

And Hero went over, and sat on i 
stool between her father's knees. 

" And why not to him ? " asked C 
Carthew, rubbing his hand againg 
daughter's round, peachy cheek. 

"Because I know that Leo think 
until a man can marry it is best r 
enter into an announced engagement." 

' ' In that case, a man is wrong in & 
ing to the girl herself." 

"Well, but he did not — ^he woi 
have spoken to me. Oh ! " she excla 
taking hold of the old man's hands, 
hiding her face in them, " I don't kno 
can't tell how it all happened ; but, in 
way or other, I knew that Leo care< 
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me, and he knew that I cared for him, and 
that, whenever he could afford to marry, he 
would ask your consent." 

" A very pretty state of things ! " 
exclaimed Captain Carthew ; " and I'm 
expected to say yes, am I ? Ah, well, I 
suppose oldsters and youngsters never see 
alike in these affairs ; for, had I liie 
choosing of a husband for you. Hero, Leo 
Despard would not be the man I should fix 
upon." 

"No, papa? Why not? He is such a 
favourite ; everybody likes Leo." 

" Perhaps so ; and I don't say I don't 
like him — only — I — ^well — 

< I take him for a thief, you see, 
I know he*d steal ye, Molly darlint.' " 

And the rest of the song was stopped by 
the tightness of the hug which Hero 
bestowed upon her father, whose glistening 
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eyes told what it would cost him tc 
with his treasure. 

To the bluff old sailor Hero was the 
apple of his eye, the sunlight of hii 
It was not a love shown in much ou 
demonstration, but in the thorough u 
standing and companionship which e^ 
between them, and had so existed froi 
time that his little dark-eyed maiden 
toddle after him. 

Sir Stephen had gradually taken i 
of all the small, silent attentions y^ 
Hero paid to her father — services whicl 
mind of a man often imconsciously d 
upon more than on the most elab< 
display of accomplishments, or the 
studied toilettes. Hero Carthew posse 
very few accomplishments. Her dress 
simple, and, to the initiated eye, 
fashioned; yet Sir Stephen found hin 
watching her with admiring ga^® ^s 
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moved about doing all sorts of homely 
duties. 

Since lis return he had seen women more 
beautiful and fascinating, yet not one had 
touched his heart, and made it feel fresh 
and young again as she had. He almost 
smiled at his own impatience to see her 
again. 

"I must remember the lesson I have 
been taught," he said, " and not be guilty 
twice in my life of such folly as I then 
indulged in. Good Heavens ! when I recall 
the misery a few sharp words or a cold look 
would give me, I wonder can I be the same 
man. I shall never love again like that; 
but I shall love her very dearly, and it 
shall go hard if I do not make her happy, 
as one so sweet and fresh deserves to be. 
She will do me all the good in the world, 
and bring back a heap of things that of late 
years seem to have been slipping away from 
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me. I was getting into a state of di 
in everything ; bnt that queer old ^ 
and its people took a sight of nonsen 
of me. By the way, I may as wel 
out when we shall be ready to start, 
to give old Dame Tucker plenty of tin 

Accordingly, after dinner he said— 

*' Mother, when do you think it wil 
you to go down to Combe ? I should 
to give the housekeeper fair notice." 

"I am going to Homdean on the 
and after that I have promised to pay . 
a visit. Would it suit you if I said 
2nd or 3rd of August ? " 

"Perfectly. I shall have finished 
engagements, and be able to meet 
here, and take you down," 

There was silence for a few minn 
during which Sir Stephen conjured up 
vision of Hero, which he most loved 
recall, and which was graven most vivi 

yoL. I. Q 
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on liis memory. He could bring back the 
sharp rocks, the green sea glittering in the 
bright April sun, the little boat, and Hero 
singing her quaint song to the deaf old 
boatman. 

Mrs. Prescott, on her part, was busy 
thinking how best she could put the ques- 
tion she was bent on asking, and she 
suddenly broke the spell by saying — 

^' Of course, Stephen, you have no objec- 
tion to Katherine coming with us ? " 

^^ Indeed, I have — a very great objec- 
tion." 

" Now, my dear, how very inconsistent 
you are ! I told you that I had promised 
her that we would spend the autumn to- 
gether." 

" Just so. But you added, if it fell in 
with my plans." 

"Most certainly, I put in that proviso, 
as I always do, which meant, unless you 
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wanted me to go to some place where she 
could not go, or did not wish to go ; but I 
never supposed for an instant that this 
applied to Combe, a place of all others 
where I should need her company." 

" I do not see why you should need her 
company. You will have me with you." 

"Now, do not be unreasonable, Stephen. 
There is no occasion for me to tell you that 
your place can never be filled up by anybody 
else ; but, when you are at Combe, you will 
want to enjoy all this boating and shooting 
you have so dwelt upon, and you certainly 
do not for one moment suppose that such 
things can possess any attraction for an old 
woman like me. Why, my dear, I would 
not get into a small boat for all that the 
world could offer me. I could not do it — 
my nerves would not stand it. Then, what 
is to be done ? Are you to be deprived of 
all your enjoyment ? If not, I must sit iu 
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the house, or wander about the grounds 
alone." 

"But, mother dear, you speak as if I 
proposed taking you into a wilderness. 
There are plenty of people there for you to 
know. There is Miss Carthew, whom I 
spoke to you of. You could not have a 
nicer girl about you than she is." 

Mrs. Prescott felt her back stiffen. 

" That she may be," she said; " but you 
forget, Stephen, that I have passed the age 
for making new friends. It is a thing 
quite beyond me now. However, I have 
no wish to force Katherine upon you. She 
would never forgive me if I did such a 
thing; so I must tell her that I am very 
sorry that I should have so misled myself 
and her, but that I find you prefer going to 
this place alone. It is putting me in rather 
an awkward position, for I have left so 
many things for us to do together down 
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there. I fancied that while you ti 
on your excursions, we should be 
our own devices ; so I arranged ou 
plans accordingly." 

Sir Stephen looked, as he felt, thor 
vexed, and out of temper. It had 
once entered his mind that his 
would ask Mrs. Labouchere to accc 
them. Certainly, she had said son 
about being engaged to Katherine, h 
added that it could all be arrangec 
this mode of arrangement he had 
assuredly never counted upon. It wi 
more than ever his wish that his ] 
relations with Katherine should i 
disturbed, as when he married it 
be a great comfort to leave his ] 
with her. 

He felt certain, from his mother't 
that she had set her heart upon '. 
her niece with her, and that if hei 
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were thwarted, she would go to Mallett 
determined to dislike it, and everybody 
connected with it. Besides which, he knew 
that if she was sighing after Katherine, 
Hero would find no favour in her eyes. 
What had he best do ? He so much wanted 
her to like Hero ; but let her once imagine 
that it was for Hero's sake that Katherine 
was kept away, and, though she were an 
angel, Mrs. Prescott would do nothing but 
find out her faults and failings. So, dis- 
turbing the perusal of a gloomy tome, in 
which she was pretending to be engrossed, 
he said— 

^^Do not say anything to Katherine for a 
day or two, mother, and I will think the 
matter over." 

Mrs. Prescott's heart sung again at this 
ray of hope, though she was too true a 
woman to say, "So be it." She fancied 
that she saw a safer way of gaining her 
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point than immediate acquiescence; 
answered lugubriously- 

"Thank you, my dear, but I thii 
best to let your present decision stanc 
know that I always wish to act \ 
others as I should like them to act 1 
me ; so I feel it would not be fair to 
that Katey should be an unintentio 
trader. Never mind what I said 
added, smiling faintly as she to< 
hand, " I shall get on very well ah 
own that for a moment I f^lt a litt] 
on Katherine's account, as well as m; 
for it was very unselfish of her to b( 
to give up her tour with the Ingestre 
down to Combe with me. She hesite 
first ; but, when I said I should be 
she wrote, and put them off direc 
fear it is a little late to renew the ai 
ment now, but still I can try, and 
MTite to Mrs. Ingestre, and give her 
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that I find it will not be convenient for me 
to take Katherine. She never need know 
about it." 

Sir Stephen began to wish that he had 
never proposed taking his mother down 
to Combe. It had arisen solely out of 
his love for her, and a desire that she 
should have an opportunity of seeing and 
knowing those who had so taken his 
fancy, and won his good opinion. The 
expression of his face betrayed his vexa- 
tion, which, his mother noticing, she said 
soothingly — 

"I see that I have acted foolishly, 
Stephen; but you must forgive me, my 
dear, for it is your owil thoughtful good- 
ness which has led to it. You have said 
so frequently, that with regard to Katherine 
I was only to consult my own pleasure 
and comfort, that I fear I have got into 
the habit of so doing, and not studying 
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you sufficiently. I thought you -w 
caxe how I settled about her." 

" That is just as I have wishec 
feel," said Sir Stephen. 

" Then, my dear, why this sudde 
tion? But there, there, I will ] 
You show too much consideration 
to doubt but you have some s 
reason for denying me this trifling p 
Say no more about it. I will me 
best excuse I can to Katherine, a 
shall have no reason to complain 
efforts I will make to render myself 
able to your new friends. I think y< 
there was a doctor within reach; f 
will now be of rather more impc 
When I have Katey at hand I feel 
ratively easy ; for she imderstands ] 
better than any strange medical man 
I am always terrified of their experiD 
ising upon me." 
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Mrs. Prescott said this as she was going 
out of the room, in answer to a summons 
from her maid to look at some travelling 
dresses which had been brought for her 
inspection, leaving Sir Stephen under the 
conviction that she was contemplating her- 
self as a positive martyr. 

"Well, after all, perhaps it was a little 
inconsistent to want to take her down by 
herself; if what he hoped really came to 
pass, she must necessarily be often alone. 
Then again, supposing she was taken iU— 
not at all an improbable event — she would 
declare that no one understood her, and . it 
simply meant returning home with all 
speed. Katherine would certainly be a 
great companion to her, and she need not 
interfere in any way with him. His desire 
was that they should all be friendly and 
nice together, and it was his wish that 
his cousin should like Hero. *^ There is 
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no littleness about Katherine," he t 
I ** and I believe that if I was mar 

would be kind to my wife ; and I ( 
there are some small niceties that 
requires into which she might initiat 
not that she lacks anything in my ey 

So, waiting for no more reflecti< 
ran up to his mother's room, and, ki 
at the door, said — 

" Mother, just speak to me for a mo 
Then, lowering his voice, and half si 
the door, he continued — " I have tl 
the matter over, and I have decidec 
upon the whole,, it is best that Kat 
should go with you." 

"Now, my dear "began Mrs. 

cott ; but her son interrupted her, say; 

" Don't let us argue the point any 
only let everything be as you ha 
ranged." 

Mrs. Prescott shook her head, as if 
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testing . against compliance; but when she 
turned away, it was with a great inward 
rejoicing that victory had come so easily, so 
swiftly, and without more battling or diplo- 
macy ; for her mind had been made up that 
nothing should induce her to go to Combe 
without Mrs. Labouchere. 
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